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FALL CONFERENCE OF NATIONAL PAPER TRADE 


Meetings Held at Chicago Well Attended and Papers 


and Discussions Were of Unusual Interest—Directors 


Decide to Hold Annual Meeting Next Year in New York City in April—Important Recommenda- 
tions of Statistical Committee Adopted at Session of Wrapping Paper Division— John Napier 
Dyer Speaker at Luncheon Held in Conjunction with General Meeting of the Association 


Cuicaco, October 20, 1924.—In point of attendance, interest and 
achievement, the Fall conference of the National Paper Trade Asso- 
ciation held at the Drake Hotel, Monday, Tuesday and Wednesday 
of last week, was a great success. All the sessions were rich in the 
exchange of ideas by members and in opinions and suggestions for 
the general benefit of all paper merchants. 

To expedite the work of the conference, the program was, for 
the most part, divided into committee meetings, those representing 
the yarious branches of the paper industry meeting separately to 
discuss those subjects of particular importance to each individual 
branch. This enabled the conference to dispose of an unusual 
amount of routine matter in a short space of time. 

Monday was given over to a meeting of the Board of Directors, 
a meeting of the writing and cover conference committee, sessions 
of the executive committee (wrapping), conference 
(wrapping), and writing and cover conference. 
wrapping division had its conference dinner. 

The first thing on Tuesday's program was a meeting of the execu- 
tive committee (fine paper) which was followed by the meeting of 
the wrapping paper division, one of the most important sessions of 
the conference. 


committee 
In the evening the 


Wrapping Paper Meeting 

The meeting was called to order by Chairman Carpenter who, in 
the course of his introductory remarks, said: 

“I want to speak about the changed conditions from those that 
were present at the time of the April mectings. There is certainly 
a better feeling among the sources of supply, among ourselves and 
our customers; and there is also marked difference in the way our 
bills are being paid. The banks are full of money and the mer- 
chants seem to have paid their bills up promptly. 

“As you know we are getting along towards the end of the year, 
and this is the time when some of us worry about the inventory. I 
think there will be no losses this year. I don't think we need to 
worry if we have. a fairly good stock of goods on hand. 


Annual Meeting in April 

“At the Directors’ meeting yesterday we decided to have our 
meeting in April in New York this next year. The meetings 
are xoing to start on Tuesday. That is, the Directors’ and Execu- 
tive Meetings will start on Tuesday instead of on Monday. I sup- 
pose this was done for the accommodation of us western fellows 
who have to spend two nights on a sleeper. I was very much pleased 
about that part of it. 

“I think we merchants are facing better conditions right now than 
we have at any time since 1920. I think our stocks are of better 
value and, while in our experiences we have had no great increase 
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in sales, the demand for goods is better, and the over-production of 
the mills is to some extent disappearing.” 

N. Schoenbucher was then*called on to make a report for the 
Accounting Department. He reported, in part, as follows: 

“There are a few things I would like to bring to your attention, 
however, and they are these. The longer | live the more I am 
convinced we must clearly and firmly realize how important it is to 
every merchant to give serious consideration to the average value 
per order. The average value per order has these various ramifica- 
First, the average pound per order, and secondly, the dif- 
ferent values per pound with the various commodities you sell. In 


tions: 


the wrapping paper division your range of values for price per 


pound isn’t very great, perhaps we will say arbitrarily, between four 
cents per pound and ten, twelve or fifteen cents at the outside. So 
that isn’t as important a problem and hasn’t the same significance as 
the printing paper division where the value per pound ranges from 


perhaps five or six cents per pound up to fifty and sixty cents per 
pound. 


It has been interesting to me to see how some merchants have 
taken up the information we are sending out from the Association 
office during the past year or two, and how they have turned the 
information into profit. I will cite one instance: A paper house in 
the Pacific northwest analyzed and classified the sales of their sales- 
men according to the value, just for a test, and they found the aver- 
age sale ranged anywhere from $7 to $8 per sale up to perhaps $20 
per sale. 
Increasing Salesmen’s Orders 

“Two salesmen whose sales averaged less than $10 per order were 
taken in hand by the proprietor. I can’t tell the various ways and 
means whereby the salesmen were able to increase their orders. 
But he*showed me the records and over a period of six months, one 
of the salesmen whose average sale had been around $8 had in- 
creased his average sale to approximately $12. He didn’t necessarily 
sell more paper, but he could sell the same tonnage of paper with 
less work done to perform the service. It netted about $4 more 
merchandise per order. We will say roughly thirty per cent gross 
pro‘it on the small sales would be $1.20 more gross revenue, less, of 
course, what the house paid for the increased amount of sales. If 
he didn’t sell an increased yolume then there was no additional 
amount. But the $1.20 extra revenue average per order on about 
ten orders a day, which was the number of orders the salesman got, 
resulted in the sales bringing back to the house $12 per day more 
revenue for. same services rendered. 

“In the very big institutions if something along that line could 
be done with all the salesmen, not necessarily increasing the aver- 
age $4 but say perhaps fifty cents, $1 or $1.50, multiplied by the 
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number of orders would bring in considerable revenue. You may 
not sell more paper but there are going to be fewer bookkeeping 
entries. 

“There is another thing the house did which is very interesting. 
They made a study of small orders. The proprietor found after 
very careful study that two boys could deliver a great majority of 
the small orders which were now being delivered by the various 
trucks, and he employed the two boys and released one truck. His 
cost of employing the boys was $120, or $60 a month per boy plus 
the very nominal sum of $1 a week carfare. In this particular city 
they can buy a weekly ticket and can ride on it as many times as 
they desire. The cost of operating this particular truck including 
the chauffeur’s wages was something close to $275 or $300, and by 
the change in his method of delivery he was able to save about 
$1,500 a year. 

More Study of Problems 


“Between now and the April meeting we want to spend a little 
more time to make a thorough analysis or thorough survey of the 
wrapping paper business and the fine paper business together. I 
think there are possibilities for improving conditions by ways other 
than mark-up, by increasing the unit value of the sale in other words. 

“Now about the soundness of the principle of using a percentage to 
mark papers up for the purpose of providing for overhead and 
profit. There was a time before the war, and perhaps it prevails 
with some merchants now, I am quite sure it does, when paper was 
priced on the basis of so much per pound mark-up. 
words, a paper cost 4c a pound, add 2c a pound profit. 

“During the last five or six years such a scheme of pricing paper 
would have been suicide, and would have put every wrapping paper 
merchant into bankruptcy for the reason that your 2c a pound would 
have been stationery and fixed and your dollars and cents of expense 
climbing would have wiped out that 2c a pound very quickly and 
you would have had a loss as early as 1917. 

“The principle of pricing paper on the basis of so much per 
pound is sound in times of normal.values and a steady expense 
ratio of sales. 


In other 


When, however, you have rising prices and rising 
expense, the principle of pricing paper upon so much per pound 
wouldn't fit. It would be unsound, just as unsound as it would 
be sound under normal conditions. Now the percentage scheme of 
mark-up is just as unsound when you go down the other way. 
About three years ago at the April meeting in New York, I made 
the suggestion that the present method of pricing paper, both the 
wrapping paper and printing paper, was unsound, and we might 
get along with the present scheme but there might come a time 
when it wouldn't fit.” 


An interesting discussion followed Mr. Schoenbucher’s remarks. 


Collection Department Report 


Assistant Secretary Niggins then presented the report of the 
Collection Department from March 1, 1924 to August 31, 1924. It 
showed a total of $20,979.69 collected from the following sources: 

Southern Association 


cen Seat kee Umaue es $908.22 
SOR RENEE. 5 oo. ces ai nnsscesc cesses 779.59° 
Empire States Association .........:....... 836.84 
ee 816.77 
Missouri Valley Association ............... 452.75 
Northwestern Association .................. 3,357.90 
New England Association ................. 1,093.51 
Philadelphia Association ................... 92.82 
Middle States Association .................. 12,641.29 


Mr. Marshall in reporting for the statistical committee said : 

“For some time there has been a falling off in the number of 
reporting members in the Statistical Department, and due to this 
condition the Committee was appointed by our worthy Vice-Presi- 
. dent, Mr. J. A. Carpenter, to devise ways and means to overcome 
this condition, and try to increase the number of those reporting. 
“There are 225 names listed in the National Paper Trade Asso- 


——e 
ciation that are classified as wrapping paper merchants. Out oj 
this number there are fifty-six names or about twenty-five per cent 
supposed to be-sending in reports, whereas in reality there «re aboyt 
forty names or eighteen per cent on which to make the weckly and 
monthly statistical bulletins. 

“Your Committee thought it advisable to send out a 
naire to the reporting members and get their views on th: present 
statistical reports and also on making some changes so as to enlist 
a larger number in making returns. We received a large per. 
centage of replies, indicating the members are very much interested, 
quite a few wrote letters; others made notations on the questionnaire 
giving suggestions as to how to accomplish this important task, 


\Uestion- 


Suggestions for Changes 

“After considering the answers to the questionnaires and arguing 
these pro and con, we suggest the following changes and consolida- 
tions : 

1. The present classes of wrapping paper shall be reduced to 
five as follows: 

(a) All kraft papers to be listed together. 

(b) Water finish and dry finish fiber and No. 1 manila to be 
listed together. 


(c) Water finish and dry finish butcher and groundwood manila 
and butcher’s manila to be listed together. 


(d) Bogus and screenings to be listed toegther as at present. 
(e) Machine glazed sulphite to be reported separately as at 
present. Tissues, also toilet papers and bags to remain separately. 


2. Tonnage purchasers’ reports shall be made and the reports of 


unfinished mill orders shall be discontinued. 

“We also recommend the continuation of weekly reports as the 
majority favors this system. 

“Your Committee is of the opinion that the idea of tonnage sta- 
tistics as they have been collected and with the above modifications 
is fundamentally sound and should by all means be continued, and 
we expect that the future will justify this opinion. 

“Your Committee has gone further than merely recommending a 
modification of the present statistical plan. We have an innova- 
tion to offer; a proposition that will require very little additional 
expense to the National Paper Trade Association; it is a proposition 
that requires practically no work by the members, and finally, a 
proposition we believe which will appeal to every paper merchant. 
We recommend sending in the monthly sales in dollars and cents of 
one’s entire monthly business, for in this way we are able tw ob 
tain information on the trend of retail sales pertaining t 
chandising in a general way. 


merf- 
Some of our merchants may raise the 
question as to whether we mean to include wooden ware, stationery, 
notions, hardware specialties, etc. 

“We suggest your sales report take in everything for the reason 
that over a given period, as increased or decreased in sales volume 
occurs, the action of reaction reflects its efforts upon the paper im- 
dustry as a whole. 

“Furthermore, 


we suggest that the monthly statistical letter 
similar to the one written recently be sent out every month. Sev- 
eral members commented upon this and our statistician, Mr. Pape, 


is deserving of a great deal of credit on this score.” 

After a lengthy discussion participated in by many the report 
was adopted and the recommendations accepted. 

The meeting then adjourned. 


Fine Paper Division Meeting 


The fine paper division convened at 2 o'clock Tuesday afternoon 
with Albert M. Miller in the chair. In greeting those present, he 
said: 

“T think all of the members of the Association who have come 
here today need not be told that the Association has been func- 
tioning since our April meeting in a very fine manner. I think you 
all appreciate the value it has been to you and to the industry. 
Had we not had the confidence in one another that has been brouht 
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wher way, | think we might have had a very serious effect from 
( ) 


competitive’ condition in a runaway in decline of prices. So when 
we get a little bit discouraged sometimes that there isn’t more 
tangible evidence of the work being done by the Association, just 
take into account that we have been able to weather the storm, and 
while we are still in a convalescing state we certainly are looking 
ihe future in the face. We have lost no members through financial 
ailures which is a very remarkable result. I don’t think any other 
industry can show any better record in the past year.” 


Mr. Beck Leads Discussion 


We then called on Mr. Beck to lead in the discussion and presenta- 
tion of some papers on “How Can Distribution of Paper be More 
Fficient?” Mr. Beck said: 

“The subject which we had in hand at New York was ‘How Can 
Paper Distribution be Made More Efficient?” On immediate reflec- 
ion you, of course, will agree that is a very vital and very all- 
embracing topic. But the result of the discussion down there 
brought forth after the meeting many requests, verbal and other- 
vise, for more time to be devoted to discussing this problem. 

“ believe the majority of the men in this room will agree that 
1023 was a pretty fair year from the standpoint of tonnage of 
paper sold. Now whether it was a satisfactory year from the 
pint of profit returned you can determine best, each individually 
in your own minds. Perhaps the day is past when we can hope 
\ gain any material advantage over our neighbors by buying paper 
more advantageously or by making any real money in buying. If 
that is true, then we must find the remedy within ourselves if 
It is with these thoughts in 
nind that our Committee has tried to bring to you some thoughts 
und some sugestions today which will be helpful. 

“What will appeal to one man will not appeal to another. But 
we are going to get out of these meetings just exactly what we put 
nto them. They are your meetingS and our Chairman has provided 
jor the opportunity for discussion of these subjects tomorrow, and 

hope that every man will consider that he is an individual who is 
interested in these things and will contribute his share to the open 
meeting in the free discussion tomorrow morning. Let’s make it a 
clearing house of ideas if we can. 

“There were three of our men on this Committee who could not 
come to Chicago, one was Mr. A. J. Corning of Baltimore. He 
sends a suggestion that. might be helpful. He reports that one 


ur methods are not satisfactory. 


house in their association for the past two or three years has been 


holding weekly night classes of their younger employees in the 
office.” 


Noble Gillett’s Report 


Noble Gillett of Chicago, reporting for the Western Association, 
said. 

“Mr. Beck, the Chairman of the Program Committee, wrote to 
me as Chairman of the Program Committee of the Western Associa- 
tion, suggesting that I obtain from our members definite ways in 
which they had effected economies in their business. I wrote to all 
of our members making that request and received in return the 
total of four replies: 

“Member A replied as follows: ‘One item which we have put 
into efiect—we have disposed of all of our motor trucks as we 
found that we could hire outside trucks for less money to do our 
hauling of heavy loads and long distances. We also changed to 
horse drawn wagons for our down-town deliveries, for which we 
formerly had light weight motor trucks and considerable saving 
has been made in this change.’ 

“Member B replied as follows: ‘After talking this matter over 
with our auditor, we automatically came back to the wonderful 
saving that could be made all through the house and extending 
to the wagon service, provided we could deliver tomorrow the 
goods that we sold today. 


largely through out Association work than perhaps any : 


“*We are changing our billing system so that it will permit of 
more rapid making of invoices and this will permit one person, we 
think, to work no harder and be able to do at least one-half more 
work than under our present method. 

“*We have arranged in the warehouse with our force that any 
overload in any portion will be obviated by taking from a less 
busy department men enough to relieve the congestion and this has 
resulted in our having a better interchange of duties by the whole 
force and in case of absence due to sickness or any other cause 
always permits us to take care of more easily the duties of the 
absent. 

“‘While paper and twine are not much thought of, we cut all of 
our bundles at the knots and retie the twine. We aim to make use 
of wrapping paper on bundles that come to us. 

“‘Watse of electric light and unnecessary trips on elevators we 
are doing our best to cut to the minimum. 

“ ‘Regarding saving paper used for sample purposes, our system 
of having samples of all of our stock in our office we think has 
resulted in quite a large saving in not causing sheets to go to. 
waste and also the trouble we had at one time of packages left in 
had condition through inexperienced men pulling samples.’ 

“IT might emphasize that by saying we have for some time been 
using samples from our sample cabinets in our sample room instead 
of going to the different floors. You can do at least five times the 
work that way. 


Solving Operating Problems 


“Member C states as follows: ‘I remember distinctly how one 
of our mutual friends was going to solve the problem of heavy 
operating expense when reporting to us at Chicago by cutting the 
salaries or commission of his sales force. Later on I learned that 
this same party. had lost about half of his salesmen by the action 
taken. : 

“*So far as our company is concerned, we have not reduced the 
compensation of our selling force but have reduced to some slight 
extent the number of people working in our warehouses. This 
affects only a small saving and we are continually looking for 
something more effective. 

“*Personally, I am one of those in favor of reducing the number 
of lines of paper carried by the average paper merchant. By con- 
centrating on fewer lines, a better turnover can be brought about 
with less capital invested. Following this line of thought to a 
logical conclusion would also mean the elimination of some colors 
in the various grades that do not show a reasonable turnover. 

“Never in the history of doing business have we worked harded 
to clean up our stock, closing our over-runs, discontinued lines and 
slow moving lines at the best possible price we can secure. 

“*] regret we have no outstanding experience to report to you 
which has resulted in an actual reduction in operation expenses.’ 

“The fourth submitted a very fine paper outlining the functions 
and position of the paper merchant, but which did not deal directly 
with the subject at hand.” 


A. H. Seiler Reports 


A H. Seiler of Pittsburgh, representing the Central States Asso- 
ciation, spoke of certain procedures in business practice and changes 
which might effect a considerable saving in operating expenses. 
Among other things he said: ‘ 

“Over two years ago we were actually trying to stock and sell 
tive lines of Sulphite Bond, watermarked and unwatermarked, in 
White and Colors, the sum total of which investment, as you can 
imagine, was some substantial amount. Despite this wide variety 
of grades we frequently found it impossible to meet delivery require- 
ments because our supply was so widely scattered. After carefully 
reviewing the matter we came to the conclusion that our policy 
was all wrong and that in place of this myriad of grades, we would 
elect to rest our case with the buying demand on two papers—a 
naturally advertised watermarked line and a strictly No. 1 unwater- 
marked grade. In arriving at this decision, it necessitated, for the 
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most part, forgetting almost entirely the mad scramble for the 
large tonnage items, the ‘as is’ or so-called Sulphite business. Un- 
fortunately, when we started on this plan we had an unusually heavy 
stock of most of the grades, particularly the lines we intended 
closing out. 

“The first move was to sell this plan to our sales force. Needless 
to say we expected, and did find, some opposition to the plan, by 
reason of certain business which had been built up over the years 
on all these grades. Considerable time, properly so, was spent in 
analyzing the situation, and I am happy to say that before the 
meeting closed, the entire sales crew were in unanimous accord 
with our plans. Tis called for concentrated effort all along the 
line to close out in orderly fashion the lines to be discontinued, at 
the same time endeavoring to establish the two lines which were 
to be our staples, one a new line, and unwatermarked at that. 
Long since, I am glad to say, the whole plan has worked out 
admirably. But don’t take my word for it—here are the figures: 

“On the old basis, with a much larger investment, we carried 
300 items. With the change, although we found it necessary to add 
twenty items, we reduced the total number of items by 88. The 
first deduction might properly be that total sales fell off, but in fact 
just the opposite is true. Our last inventory showed that we had 
50,000 pounds less stock on hand; that our sales had increased on 
both grades 217,000 pounds for a six months’ period. Further 
that our turnover had improved over sixty per cent. This result 
is all the more remarkable because sales of the most of the other 
grades did not show this increase, being about normal. 


Not an Abnormal Picture 


“Gentlemen, I don’t believe this is an abnormal picture. There 
is still room in most houses for such changes, and what has been 
done in this classification can be accomplished in others, possibly 
not in such figures of tonnage, but quite in keeping with the per- 
centage. On the average I should say our inventory of Sulphite 
Bonds has been reduced from $8,000 .to $10,000 through this one 
change alone. 


“More and more business is coming to realize success is more a 
matter of men rather than things. Accordingly, the deserving, the 
go-getters, are being allowed to take stock in their companies. 
Can there be any doubt that men working as though for themselves 
would be a party to the foolish ruinous practices? For my part I 
would much prefer having fewer salesmen and better salesmen—men 
who could honestly earn higher salaries, which in the long run would 
make for lower costs. 

“When are we going to come to our senses and have the courage 
to. scrape off the barnacles so the old ship can make progress? 
Few of you men would hand out gold dollars indiscriminately to 
any one asking you for money, and yet this is what most of us 
are doing in holding on to duplicating lines and taking on new lines 
whether needed or not, to maintain cordial relations with our mill 
friends or to keep some one else from getting the line. The mad 
scramble for supremacy in the Sulphite market encourages the 
introduction of line after line until there is a veritable deluge of 
these papers, many more than necessary finding their way into 
merchants’ stocks and making it hopelessly impossible to show a 
profit on this class of business despite volume, because of the com- 
petition created and the investment. It is reasonably safe to 
estimate that a house-cleaning in this direction will mean a saving 
of a great deal of money yearly. 

“Tn conclusion, I don’t know that my remarks have meant a thing 
to you. I do know these things have worked very well for us and 
that we have not by any means finished the job. It requires courage 
to initiate some of these changes, but it takes a lot more than 
courage to sit idly by while the sheriff sneaks up to tack a sign on 
the door. Whether we care to face the situation or not, there 
exists a large void affecting the paper and printing industry. Over- 
equipment, meaning over-production, can mean nothing else but a 


mad scramble until this slack is taken up, which, at the best, is 
some time in the offing. Therefore, it is absolutely necessary thy 
we so conduct our business as to secure the maximum return, care. 
fully scrutinize all possible angles for economy, not overlooking 
our great big job, individually and collectively, to do everything y, 
can to make paper and printing orders grow where they hayen; 
grown before.” 
Questions and Discussion 

Mr. Schoenbucher then delivered an intensely interesting addres; 
touching on many vital points concerning greater efficiency in the 
distribution of paper. 

The questions which followed and the discussion which followed 
and which closed the session showed that the meeting had bee 
closely followed by all present and that the papers had proved oj 
great benefit to them. 

Tuesday afternoon also included meetings of the Tissue conference 


committee and paper conference board committee. In the evening 


the paper conference board, executive committee on wrapping and 
the statistical committee had meetings. 

On Wednesday morning there were meetings of the fine paper 
division and of the wrapping paper division and the program cam 
to an end with the luncheon in the afternoon héld in conjunction 
with the general meeting of the National Paper Trade Association 


President McQuillen Presides 

President McQuillen presided at the luncheon and, in greeting 
the members of the Association, said: 

“Gentlemen of the Paper Trade Association of the United States 
This is the first opportunity I have had to thank you for your 
kindness during my illness. I have no doubt if I had been present 
in New York at that time, I could have probably prevented it. So 
it seems you took advantage of me, and I want to publicly say that 
I forgive you all. 

“It is a rather peculiar thing that a man should be twice elected 
President of an organization. I presume the only reason in this 
case was that when I was President in 1908 and '09, I left undone 
some things that you thought I should be returned to perform. | 
want to look on it in that light. I hope that before the next annual 
meeting in April I shall have convinced you or, at least I shall 
make a strong effort to convince you, that there are some things 
that were not completed in 1908 and ’09 that I will try to complet 
during this year for the benefit of this organization. 

“The year that is past has been one of rather meager returns t 
us in this industry and we are looking forward with faith that the 
coming years will bring us better returns for the intensive thinking 
and labor that we put into our work. 

“I want to congratulate you gentlemen on the large attendance 
we have today. You know that in your Directors meeting last 
April it was suggested that this meeting might be eliminated, but 
upon my taking the reins of office, I felt that that was hasty 
legislation, hence the questionnaire to decide whether we would not 
have a meeting in Chicago this fall as usual. It is only fair to 
you gentlemen of the Middle West and West that we of the East 
should come out here and put our feet under the table with you and 
rub elbows together and bring home to the East that spirit of 
forwardness of thought, of quick action that we get from mingling 
with you. Your loyalty by coming East at the call of the Associa- 
tion should have its reward, and as a result this meeting is here 
today. 

Dead But Doesn’t Know It 

“We are now completing our twenty-first year of this 
tion’s work and as-I look back to that little meeting in 1903 at 
Heuman’s restaurant in New York, I realize that a man who has 
the effrontery to resign from his local organization on the basis 
that he gets nothing out of the work of the Paper Trade Associa 
tion, or the firm that does that, gentlemen, is dead but doesn't 
know it. When you see the strides that are made, the work that 
is put in, I don’t believe there is an intelligent man in the audience 
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hut what can figure out he has had tenfold for every thing he put in. 
He should always bear in mind that he will take out exactly in 
proportion to what he puts in. 

“You of the West are more familiar with the bearing of the 
crops on the prosperity of the nation and we of the East in our 
sug, complacent way don’t get the intimate touch that you do. 
Ours is the touch that is tinged by the dollar. We have thought 
that perhaps we of the East would do well to listen to some one 
who is familiar with the bearings of the agricultural world on 
business. We knew that you of the West who were better posted 
would have the patience at least with us if we had with us some 
one who could expound these views in a simple way. We have 
with us today a gentleman who is so imbued with this spirit that 
he is going to talk to us. I had the pleasure of meeting him for the 
frst time at breakfast and if I am any judge of men, we are going 
to be addressed by a red-blooded, two-fisted American who can 
call a spade a spade. I have the pleasure of introducing John 
Napier Dyer.” 

Mr. Dyer delivered a most pleasing and stimulating talk on the 
farming interests of the country. Following are 
forceful thoughts : 


some of his 


“The farmer isn’t a radical, he isn’t the type of man that is going 
to strive to upset the orderly functions of government. Contrary to 
the opinion of a great many people, he isn’t going out and vote 
some ticket that is going to upset everything in this country. He 
believes that the tripod upon which the security of this nation rests 
is agriculture and capital and labor. We must bear in mind the 
statement that was made by John Quincy Adams a long, long time 
ago. If you will permit me, I will read this little quotation from his 
sayings 

Farming and Industry Linked 


“‘The great interests of an agricultural, commercial and manu- 
facturing nation are so linked in union together that no permanent 
cause of prosperity to one of them can operate without extending 
its influence to the others. All of these interests are alike under 
the protecting power of the legislative authority and the duties of 
the representative bodies are to conciliate them in harmony together.’ 

“Now, the press of this country has been very diligent in putting 
out statements from time to time that agriculture is on the mend. 
At the beginning of the year 1923 we read from time to time in trade 
publications, in daily newspapers, in financial publications the story 
about the farmer, that the farmer was mending, that he was getting 
hack on his feet, that he was commencing to buy things. 

“In the year 1924 down in the country where I live, we produce 
more wheat than any other county in the state of Indiana; in other 
words, we have the largest wheat acreage. The normal consumption 
of wheat binders in Knox County is about one hundred per annum. 
In the year 1924 there was not a sale in Knox County, Indiana, of 
one single, solitary wheat binder. We might say that is rather an 
exceptional case because the wheat crop of southern Indiana this 
year was comparatively a failure. Whether it was a failure or not, 
certainly there would have been need for one new wheat binder, 


but no wheat binders were sold. 


“As a matter of fact, business in agriculture isn't very much 
better. We see in the great Chicago newspapers full page adver- 
tisements that prosperity has returned and as an evidence of return 
of prosperity they quote the prices of agricultural products. 

“T believe business can be good, I believe that with all the gold 
we possess in this country, with the wonderful facilities we have 
for manufacturing, with the ability to reach the markets of the 
world through transportation systems without parallel through- 
out the world. it is time for us to begin to think about 
being world-wide in the scope of our magnificent nation and 
in our quest for business. We don’t want to talk about curtailment 
of agricultural production. I say to you without fear of contradic- 
tion that there has never been in all the history of the world an 
over-production of foodstuffs. 


“We have got to study the problem of the farmer. You are in- 
timately connected with the problems of agriculture, because the 
success or the failure of your individual enterprises depends upon 
the ability of the people to whom you cater to buy, and that buying 
power, as I told you before, comes from the grass roots and from 
no other source. 

Proper Economic Foundation 


“When we in a dispassionate, careful way consider these problems 
and we delegate men who are not biased and who are not induced to 
strive for economic advantage over some other group to get 
together and solve this problem, then we will have builded the 
foundation for economic prosperity in this country which will endure 
for many generations to come. 

“There are so many things that could be said to you about tne 
individual problems of the farmer. This man and that man and 
what he might have done could be discussed. I have heard it said 
frequently that the farmer is the poorest business man in the 
world, but I want to call your attention to the fact that there are 
fewer agricultural failures than there are industrial failures and if 
we had the farmer of this country so effectively organized, so 
efficiently organized as a producer, we probably would produce 
more than we could be able to take care of. But we don’t want to 
change those conditions very radically. You know the experiment 
stations which are conducted by the various states with a lot of 
government money have been stressing the fact to the farmer 
through all these years the thing he wants to do is make two blades 
of grass grow where one grew before, and he has taken them at 
their word and he has very materially increased the production of a 
great many crops. We haven't very materially increased the 
production of wheat in this country because we still run along 
at an average of about fourteen bushels to an acre. A good many 
economists when they figure what a wheat farmer can make out of 
his crop, take the yield of some extremely efficient producer or some 
fellow that has builded up the fertility of his soil through years and 
has produced forty-five bushels of wheat to an acre and say he 
made a lot of money out of it. True, but the man that has been 
producing five bushels has lost money. ‘Let’s count out the five 
bushel man and maintain the forty-five bushel man,’ they say. It 
can't be done any more than in the paper industry you can put 
out the fellow that makes $3,000 in favor of those making $50,000 
a year. It is impractical and impossible; it can’t be done. We 
have to be charitable and recognize that agricultural estimates must 
be based on averages. The average is what counts. The average 
production of wheat or corn or hogs is the thing that determines 
the value, and we can't base it upon anything else.” 


To Do Research Work for Folding Box Association 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT. ] e 


KataMazoo, Mich., October 20, 1924.—A deal whereby the re- 
search department of the Kalamazoo Vegetable Parchment Com- 
pany will do all the research work for the Folding Box Manu- 
facturers National Association has been consummated as result of 
a meeting, attended by Jacob Kindleberger, president of the Kala- 
mazoo Vegetable Parchment Company; Ezra Levin, head of the 
research department of that concern, and J. C. Byrne, Harry 
Campbell, and C. R. Stevenson, members of the research commit- 
tee of the Folding Box Manufacturers ‘National Association. In 
this connection announcement made that the box manufac- 
turers have engaged Fletcher Des Autels as their special research 
man to work directly under the direction of Mr. Levin and with 
his advice along many lines. Mr. Des Autels is a graduate of 
Kalamazoo and received his degree of Ph. D. from Clark Uni- 
versity. 

This action of the folding box manufacturers was taken after 
careful consideration of their needs in the field of research and is 
a distinct compliment to the Kalamazoo Vegetable Parchment and 
recognition of the general superiority and thoroughness of the re- 
search work done by the local concern. 
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CHICAGO PAPER MEN AWAIT 
END OF POLITICAL CAMPAIGN 


Feeling General That Business Will Not Fully Settle Down 
Until Presidential Issue Has Been Decided—Several In- 
teresting Papers Presented at Meeting of United Typoth- 
etae of America—Folding Box Makers and Label Men 
Hold Conventions and Take Action on Several Important 
Matters—Several Folding Box Manufacturers Exhibit at 
Coffee Convention. 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT. ] 


Cuicaco, Ill, October 20, 1924.—While the Presidential election 
hangs in the balance the paper industry hustles to catch up on 
orders. There is ‘much business hanging in the balance, so authori- 
tative advice has it, that will be placed just as soon as the election 
is over. 

With most of the printers working on full week schedules now, 
considerable trade is expected from that quarter within the next 
three or four months. Prices on all fine papers are holding steady. 

The better tone of the coarse paper field is still cheering every- 
one in that division. A few slight variations in prices were noted 
over the last two weeks. For the most part, kraft mills are h:o!ding 
firm at quoted prices, particularly eastern producers, no doubt be- 
cause of the fact that orders on hand will keep them running for 
four or five weeks, and more business is appearing on the books 
each week. The up and down movement of prices in paper stock 
markets continues with only mediocte stability in view. 


United Typothetez of America Meets 


One of the biggest events of the week in Chicago was the meet- 
ing of the United Typothete of America, which took place at the 
Edgewater Beach Hotel with smaller meetings held at other 
hostelries around the Windy City. Sessions began on Wednesday, 
the day on which the National Paper Trade Association conven- 
tion closed. 

The Thursday morning meeting had as its theme, “A Better 
Industry Through Better Personnel Training.” The second meet- 
ing Thursday discussed the theme. “A Better Industry Through In- 
dustrial Engineering.” Friday morning’s session took up the 
question of “A Better Industry Through Better Marketing.” On 
Thursday afternoon the subject of paper was introduced by George 
H. Carter, Public Printer, U. S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D. C., who spoke on “Standardization of Paper Sizes 
and Grades.” 


Folding Box Makers and Label Men Meet 


Of outstanding importance and interest among all the events 
which took place in Chicago last week were two conventions of 
different divisions of the paper industry. One was the Folding 
Box Manufacturers Association. The other was the 
Label Manufacturers National Association, both convening at the 
Blackstone Hotel. 

The former held forth on Thursday in the English Room. Al- 
though some subjects were discussed for the same purposes and 
to the same end in both Label and Folding Box meetings, there 
were several of vital significance in the box makers’ 
that should be broadcast throughout the entire industry. 

One of the principal speakers was Dr. E. O. Merchant, econ- 
omist, who spoke on conditions of business as it pertains to the 
box board manufacturers. He illustrated his talk with graphic 
charts. It is Dr. Merchant’s opinion, as voiced at the meeting, 
that there will be a gradual improvement in business from this 
time on and that the price tendency is upward. 


National 


meeting 
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Perhaps the most absorbing topic of discussion was thit bearing 
upon the new research bureau which the Folding Box Mannfz. 
turers National Association has just succeeded in establishing, 

In presenting the subject at the Thursdays meeting, H. C 


- Stey- 
enson, of the Rochester Felding Box Company, and chairman oj 
the committee on the research bureau, pointed out its nee! to ever 
producer of folding boxes. He next introduced Ezra Le in, chem. 
ist of the Kalamazoo Vegetable Parchment Company, k.lamaze 
Mich., who has been appointed director of the new researc bureay 
This bureau, by the way, is at present located in the lab«ratory of 


the Kalamazoo Vegetable Parchment Company, because there lj 


of the machinery and apparatus necessary to proper tests |. already 
installed. 

Mr. Levin is an enthusiast for the research bureau € Clearly 
pointed out what manufacturers of folding boxes are losing in new 
business every day.in the year because proper facilities are not af. 
forded in the way of research to create new markets, 

John R. Mauff, executive vice-president of the Box Board Ass 
ciation, also spoke. A very pointed address was made an en- 
gineer of Detroit, Mich., on “Weak Spots in This Indus: 

Joint Conference Report Adopted 
The convention adopted the report of the joint cost ference 


with the United Typothete of America and authorized the cost 


committee to take steps to bring about one standard uni! 


rm cost 

system throughout the entire printing and lithographing industries 
The meeting also appointed a committee to co-operate with the 
corresponding committee of the Box Board Association, the set-y 
box industry and the shipping container industry, on the project 
of standardized and simplified box board and box board products 
This joint committee will meet with the Division of Simplitied 
Practice, United States Department of Commerce. The associa 


tion authorized its president and secretary to act as its representa- 
tives in the newly created Graphic Arts Conference Board 


Label Program Meetings 


Many of the subjects discussed at the meeting of the Label 
Manufacturers National Association were the same as those taker 
up at the box makers’ session. For instance, the same action was 
taken regarding representation on the newly organized Graphi 


Arts Conference Board. The report of the joint cost committee 


was also adopted and steps advised to bring about a uniform cost 
system in the printing trades. 
An informal dinner was held on Thursday evening in the Black- 


stone, to which both label manufacturers and Lox makers were in- 
vited. Three features were scheduled for this dinner. In speaking 
on “Common Sense in Business,” J. W. Thomas, vice-president ot 
the Central Trust Company, of Illinois, cautioned manufacturers 
to keep business profitable if they want to get along we'll 


with 
banks and not indulge in any cut-throat competition program that 
would impair assets. R. M. Hudson, Chief, Division of Simp!i- 
fied Practice, Department of Commerce, Washington, D. C., spoke 


on “Simplification of Products.” 
director of the 


Willard E. Hotchkiss, executive 


National Industrial Federation of Clothing Manu 
facturers, addressed the dinner gathering on “Industria! Rela- 
tions.” 

Folding Box Exhibit at Coffee Convention 
Quite a few members of the Folding Box Manufactu Na- 


tional Association participated in a booth conducted at the Coffee 


Roasters Conventicn, held in Chicago the week previous to tlc fold- 
ing box meeting, on October 8-10. Specimens for this booth wert 
contributed by Acme Folding Box Company, Chicago Label and 
Box Company, Doane Carton Company, Globe Folding Box Com- 
pany, Standard Paper Company, Lord Baltimore Press, !obert 
Gair Company, National Carton Company, Rochester Foldin, Box 
Company, Sefton Manufacturing Corporation and the (nited 


States Printing and Lithograph Company. 
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Another reason for Dilts superiority 


Dilts Beating Engines, like the finest automo- 
biles, are protected from the jolts and blows of 
daily operation by “shock absorbers.” 


The Dilts Spring Cush- 
ion Lighter Bar absorbs 
the blows when the beater 
roll jumps over a lap of 
pulp or bundle of rags. 
It eases the hardest jolts, 


prevents breakage of fly 


bars, bed plates and run- 
ning gear and lessens 
belt and floor strain. It 
prevents the fly bars from 
chopping the stock. The 


fibres are drawn out in- 
stead of cut, which as- 
sures a stronger paper. 
It increases the life of the 
beater and saves time 
otherwise lost through 
shutdowns for repairs. 


Notice the quick re- 
lease cam and lever, also 
the worm gear and worm 
which run in oil in a dust 
proof case. 
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PAPER TRADE IN TORONTO 
GETS BETTER ALL THE TIME 


Lake Superior Paper Co. to Pay School Taxes in Sault Ste. 
Marie—Charles V. Syrett Elated Over Conditions in 
Western Provinces—Ritchie and Ramsey Granted Fed- 
eral Incorporation Papers—Border Lumber Co. Success- 
ful Bidders on Timber Limits—Spruce Falls Co. Making 
Plans to Secure Additional Water Power—Notes and 
Jottings of the Toronto Trade. 








[FROM GUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT. ] 


Toronto, Ontario, October 20, 1924.—Business in the paper. trade 
is getting better each week, and the present month will surpass a 
number of previous ones. As the end of the year draws near manu- 
facturers and jobbers are on the whole finding that things have 
not been so bad as represented from time to time and, while there 
will be no heavy profit with most of them, they will at any rate 
not suffer a loss: Most lines are moving steadily but not in any 
great volume and collections are improving slightly. 

The upward trend in the price of farm products is having a 
stimualting effect on a number of branches of industry and has 
turned indifference, at least, into an attitude of interest and specula- 
tion regarding what the coming year holds in store. Toilets and 
tissues are in good demand and specialties are enjoying a fair 
market. The coating mills are still dull. In the rag and paper 
stock market there is a very good call for all grades of new cotton 
cuttings and as stocks are scarce, prices are advancing steadily. 

The annual meeting of the Canadian Paper Trade Association is 
being held in Toronto this week and representatives are gathered 
from all parts of the Dominion. The results of the past year and 
the outlook for the future will be thoroughly discussed. Several 
important mill conferences will also take place at the same time. 


Paper Company Will Pay School Taxes 

The Lake Superior Paper Company, Sault Ste Marie, Ont., will 
pay school taxes in that city for 1925 on an assessment of $100,000 
instead of being included under the specific tax of $7,500 along with 
the Lake Superior Corporation, the Great Lakes Power Company 
and the Algoma Central Railway. When the agreement was made 
by the city with the Lake Superior Paper Company (now a unit 
of the Spanish River Pulp and Paper Mills) on the building of 
the paper mill in Sault Ste Marie in 1912, it was provided that 
the specific tax of $7,500 should apply until it expired with 1924, 
and that from January 1, 1925, to December 31, 1931, the company 
should be subject to a levy for school taxes only on a fixed assess- 
ment of $100,000. The agreement provides that the taxes are to 
be divided among the high, public and separate schools. Based on 
last year’s school rate the paper mill will pay about $2,500 in taxes 
for the next seven years. 


Speaks Hopefully of the West 

Charies V. Syrett, of Toronto, recently returned from a four 
weeks’ trip to the western provinces, going as far as Vancouver, 
Victoria and Seattle. This was Mr. Syrett’s first visit beyond 
Winnipeg, and he reports that there is a marked improvement in 
business which is especially noticeable in the older and larger centers. 
From general appearances he says there is every indication that 
there will be a much healthier trade owing to the splendid financial 
return of the wheat crop which now seems to be assured. The 
question of high freight rates ruling and the long distances from 
sources of supply should, he says, be fully recognized and, conse- 
quently, preferred attention shonld be given to the western ship- 
ments and every help lent to assist the people of the western 
provinces in these difficulties. He added that one could not but be 
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impressed by the vital necessity for a spirit of unity between Easter 
and Western Canada and a more thorough mutual understanding 
of the problems confronting the agricultural and industrial life ,j 
the Dominion. Mr. Syrett represents the Garden City Paper Mj; 
Company, Limited, of St. Catharines, and also Canadian Vegeta}j, 
Parchment Company, Limited. 


Old Company Gets New Charter 

Ritchie and Ramsay, coated paper manufacturer, Toronto, yx 
recently granted federal incorporation with an authorized capital oj 
$1,000,000. The new charter replaces the old one of Ritchie ang 
Ramsay, Limited, operating under a provincial charter. This fim 
established the first coated paper plant in Canada a third of a century 
ago’and has enjoyed a steady, satisfactory business ever since. }: 
being the first company to adopt the “Made in Canada” slogay 
An official stated that some new plans were under consideration 


but these had not been developed sufficiently 


for any public ap- 
nouncement. 


More Sales of Timber Limits 

The Department of Lands and Forests recently sold some 35,00)- 
000 feet of red and white pine in the Quetico Park Forest Reserve 
Rainy River district, to the Shevlin-Clarke Company, Fort Frances 
at prices slightly above the upset price fixed by the department 
Red and white pine, price fixed at $11.00, with $2.50 dues, was 
bought at an additional 25 cents per thousand feet, making the total 
price $13.75. Jackpine was sold at $6.75, and spruce pulpwood at 
$1.70 per cord. The company is to be bonded for $100,000, whict 
roughly represents the value of the timber. The Border Lumber 
Company, whose head is J. A. Mathieu, formerly Fort Frances 
manager of the Shevlin-Clarke Company, was the unsuccessful 
tenderer, being but 10 cents per thousand feet and 5 cents per cord 
below the higher bid. 


Spruce Falls Co. After More Power 

The Spruce Falls Company, who operate a sulphite plant of 12 
tons capacity at Kapuskasing, Ont., are planning to harness Smoky 
Falls on the Timagami river. The company is having a survey 
made of a proposed route for the branch of the T. & N. O. Rail- 
way from the mainline along the Abitibi river to Smoky Falls on 
the Timagami river, a distance of over thirty miles. The suggested 
plan of construction is through a joint arrangement as betweer 
the Spruce Falls Company and the Ontario Government. The object 
is to harness Smoky Falls, as well as tap the pulpwood resources 
which are so abundant in that vicinity. The rights which the Spruce 
Falls Company with power development at 
Smoky Falls will expire during the coming year, unless construc- 
tion work is seriously undertaken. That the Abitibi Power and 
Paper Company will also expand became known when the company 
commenced preliminary work preparatory to harnessing the Long 
Sault Rapids on the Abitibi River. 


hold in connection 


Notes and Jottings of the Trade 

The Canada Paper Company, Toronto, have sent out to t! 
attractive samples of the new art photo book, Canada bristol in 
eight colors, and fiberstock cover, specially adapted for direct mail 
advertising, which many dealers and business houses are carryme 
on at present in order to stimulate sales of their product. 

H. B. Donovan, sales manager of the Canada Paper Company. 
Toronto, has returned from Atlanta, Georgia, where he attended 
the funeral of his brother, George R. Donovan, vice-president of 
the National Bank, who died recently in the Roosevelt hospital 
New York city. 

Hon. George Henry, Minister of Public Works and Highways for 
Ontario, recently paid a visit to Iroquois Falls, Ont., and inspected 
the big plant of the Abitibi Power and Paper Company. A con- 
ference was held with Mr. Henry on the needs of the north re- 
specting roads and grading facilities for the settlers. 
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and The Vickery Doctor embodies an entirely new idea in paper mill practice 
an) and the hundreds of successful installations in fourteen different countries 


ong prove it a wonderful success. 
30 DAY TRIAL 


To responsible mills we will gladly send a Vickery Doctor for 30 days 
trial and guarantee the above results. 


BIRD MACHINE COMPANY 


SOUTH WALPOLE ~ MASSACHUSETTS 


Western Representative Canadian Builders of Bird Machinery 
T. H. Savery, Jr., 1524 Republic Bldg. Canadian Ingersoll-Rand Co., Limited 
Chicago, IIL. 260 St. James Street, Montreal, Canada 
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PHILADELPHIA MARKET HAS 
HARD TIME FORGING AHEAD 


Coarse Papers Enjoying Fair Demand But Fine Papers: Are 
Merely Marking Time—Paper Men to Attend Convention 
of Direct by Mail Advertisers—Franklin Paper Co. Now 
Importing Line of Swedish Krafts—Fire Forces Dee 
Paper Co. Into Temporary Quarters—G. A. Bossler 
Co. Takes Over Philadelphia Distribution of the Perfect 
Package—News Notes of the Trade. 





[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT. ] 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa., October 20, 1924—While business has been 
holding steadily at the same trade levels reached in the early days 
of the month its failure to make further advancement has brought 
about a cautiousness on the part of the jobbers in regard to the 
future. Although this steadiness applies to the fine and coarse 
divisions as a whole there are some of the specialties which have 
shown a tendency to advance because of the quickened demand. 
Those specialties which have been marked up, however, had been 
slashed to such low values that it was natural that a turn upward 
would come as soon as any evidence of substantial buying was 
noted. 

The fine paper section of the local paper distribution trade has 
not been advanced beyond the rate of improvement which made 
its appearance with the advent of fall and shows a tendency to 
mark time. Its chief activity is among the book and writings used 
by the stationery trade in the manufacturing of blank books, loose 
leaf devices and a few grades of bonds in response to the improve- 
ment among the stationers and printers who cater to this class of 
trade. 

Coarse Papers in Fair Demand 

While fibres and Krafts still are in an uncertain price position 
they have been fairly active and yet far from the normal markets 
of this season. Local dealers who a short time ago were notified 
by the Arrowhead Mills of Fulton, N. Y., of the intention of that 
paper manufacturing company to discontinue the manufacture of 
Kraft have been wondering if this demoralized price condition is 
responsible for the action. Several of the large local coarse paper 
distributors carried these Krafts and the dozen or more houses 
involved have been considerably embarrassed by inability to secure 
more of this paper. The tissues and toilets have been holding 
steady with the exception of Manilla Tissue, now offered at 55 
cents per ream for the 24x36, a reduction of 20 per cent below the 
1915 quotations. Bags are firming up in price with a trifle ad- 
vance in all grades. It was anticipated that the bag market would 
take this course for the reason that prices had been so reduced 
that there was no other alternative. 


Opinions on Vegetable Parchments 

American manufacturers of Vegetable Parchment butter paper 
appear to be much concerned about the in-roads of the German 
product. A sample recently was shown one of the larger local 
dealers and a statement has been made to him that two or three 
prominent Philadelphia paper distributors have bought parchment 
paper guaranteed to test equal*to the best made in America, to cost 
not over 1614 cents per pound, freight and duty paid to the port of 
Philadelphia. As the lowest price obtainable from American 
manufacturers is 19 cents per pound there is considerable differ- 
ence in favor of the foreign product. In connection with this it 
is interesting to note that there has been very little reduction in 
the price of American Vegetable Parchment since the peak prices 
went into effect in the fall of 1920. 


Federal Reserve Surveys Employment 
A survey of the employment conditions in the pulp and paper 


industries has just been made by the Third or Philadelphia D. strict 
of the Federal Reserve Bank. Employment and wages as sur- 
veyed in Pennsylvania in conjunction with the Departme:: oj 
Labor and Industry of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania shows 
that in 12 firms reporting the employment increased 1.2 per cent 
with a total wage advance of 4 per cent and an average wage 
increase of 2.8 per cent. In that portion of New Jersey coming 
under the Bank’s supervision the pulp and -paper industry wit! 10 
plants reporting showed an increase of 26.3 per cent; a total wage 
increase of 27.0 per cent and an average wage increase oi 06 
per cent. 


Paper Men at Advertising Convention 

Plans have been perfected for the representation of several of 
the local paper distributors and a large number of manufacturers 
of tine papers at the Direct By Mail Advertising Convention. to 
be held in the Syria Mosque, an auditorium to hold over 3800 per 
sons, in Pittsburgh-on October 29, 30 and 31. In the Convention 
Hall provision has been made for the exhibition of the-paper ..) 
plies and materials and mechanical products used by this branch 
of the advertising business. A series of booths have been provided 
for the accommodation of the supply men and the paper division 
will occupy a large portion of the floor, with many displays of the 
work of the various Direct By Mail Advertising concerns and the 
papers used for their printing. Among those who already have 
arranged for representation are the Alling and Cory Company, 
Pittsburgh, Pa.; American Writing Paper Company, Holyoke, 
Mass.; Beckett Paper Company, Hamilton, O.; Central Ohio !’a 
per Company, Columbus, O.; Chatfield and Woods, Pittsburgh, 
Pa.; Chicago Paper Company, Chicago, Ill.; Dill and Collins, 
Philadelphia, Pa.; Du-Plex Envelope Corporation, Quincy, III; 
Hammermill Paper Company, Erie, Pa.; Kimberly Clark Paper 
Company, Neenah, Wis.; McLaurin-Jones Company, Brookfield, 
Mass.; Paper Makers’ Advertising Club, Holyoke, Mass.; “B. |) 
Rising Paper Company, Housatonic, Mass.; Standard Paper ( 
pany, Richmond, Va.; Strathmore Paper Company, Mittineague, 
Mass.; S. D. Warren Company, Boston, Mass.; West Virginia 
Pulp and Paper Company, New York; Whitaker Paper Company, 
Pittsburgh; and the Worthy Paper Company, Mittineague, Mass 
In conjunction with the Convention there has been provided jor 
the formation of the Direct By Mail Advertising Division of the 
Poor Richard Club, of Philadelphia, an organization made up of 
all branches of the advertising field. A tentative program for the 
formation of this Division was made up at the meeting of the 
printers and paper men who cater to this class of trade last Friday. 


Paper Men Attend Chicago Convention 
Among the local paper distributors who attended the semi- 
annual meeting of the National Paper Trade Association in Chi- 
cago last week were President Norbert A. Considine of the Paper 
House of Pennsylvania, Leon Beck of the Charles Beck Paper 
Company, Harvey Hearl of the Quaker City Paper Company and 
Richard A. Hartung of A. Hartung, Inc. 


Franklin Paper Co. Importers 
A line of Swedish Krafts are now being imported by the Frank- 
lin Paper Company, 810 Sansom Street. The Franklin Company 
has made arrangements with a large Swedish manufacturer to rep- 
resent the mills in this country for its line of Krafts for wrapping 
purposes. A special department has been opened for the distribu- 


tion of the new products and will be under the management of 
J. A. Buehler. 


Dee Paper Co. in New Quarters 


Following the fire which completely damaged the building oc- 
cupied by the Dee Paper Company at 227 Church Street last week, 
the firm has been obliged to seek temporary quarters at 213 Church 
Street, just a few doors away from the old home. The new lo- 
cation provides offices on the first floor and ‘warerooms on the 
(Continued on page 64) 
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You Can Make Better Paper 


Actual Experiences 

We have prepared an in- 
teresting booklet giving a 
number of actual experiences 
of mills making many differ- 
ent kinds of paper. In every 
case the Voith Inlet has not 
only improved the quality ot 
the product, but has materi- 
ally lowered costs as well. 


It Will Be Sent Free 


Write for your copy today. 
It tells also of the manv points 
of advantage possessed by the 
new Inlet and describes it 
fully. It tells of an interest- 
ing departure in paper mak- 
ing, and you should read it. 
It will not take long to dictate 
a letter asking for the copy we 
are holding for you. Do it at 
once, 


at a Lower Cost 


EDUCING the variation 

in the caliper of paper 

makes it, of course, a 

better paper. Under ordinary 
conditions on a Fourdrinier 
machine this can be done with 
the help of aprons and slices 
by an expert paper maker. 
It takes time to make the nec- 
essary adjustments and at its 
best this method is not per- 
fect. Above is pictured an in- 
stallation of the Voith High 
Pressure Stock Inlet on a ma- 
chine in a_ southern’ mill. 
Through minute adjustments 
easily and quickly made a 
sheet of paper can be made 
with the help of the new Inlet 
which is uniform in caliper 
across the entire width of the 
machine. All aprons and 


slices above the wire are elim- 
inated. As a result much time 
is saved and none of the harm- 
ful friction on the wire devel- 
opes which is always present 
when aprons and slices are 
used. Moreover, lumps 
and foam spots never 
form, your rolls 

are more perfect 

and the delays 

caused by breaks 

are avoided. The 

machine can also’ 

be speeded up and 

book and bond 

mills in New York 

and Pennsylvania 

record as high as 

a ten per cent increase in 
production. The Voith 
High Pressure Stock Inlet 
is built by 


VALLEY IRon Works (b. 


APPLETON, WISCONSIN 


New York Office: 350 Madison Avenue 


Printers Demand 


Better printing qualities in the 
papers they use. This de- 
mand is more urgent and is 
being emphasized to jobbers 
more than ever before. Uni- 
form caliper is an important 
feature in printing papers. 
Absence of lumps and foam 
spots is another. Better for- 
mation is still another. All of 
these are readily obtainable 
when a Voith Stock Inlet is 
installed and the cost of pro- 
duction is lower. 
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ENGLISH CABLE SURPRISES 
THE MONTREAL PAPER MEN 


Announcement Made That Wayagamack Pulp and Paper Co. 
Will Go Into Production of News Print—Kenogami Mills 
Closed as Result of Damage by Landslide—John H. 
Price Elected to Presidency of Price Bros. & Co.— 
Forest Fire Damage in New Brunswick for Past Year 
Was Low—Frank J. Barnjum to Leave Canada Because 
He Expects to See It Become ““Treeless Country.” 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT. ] 

MontreaL, Que., October 20, 1924.—Considerable surprise has 
been caused in Montreal by the publication of the following cable 
from England: “Further guarantees under the Trade Facilities Act 
announced today include £400,000 for the Wayagamack News, 
Limited, to be expended on the provision of a plant for a news 
print factory in Quebec. The guarantees announced today total 
£1,250,000.” Outside the officials of the company, nobody in 
Montreal appears to have known that the Wayagamack Pulp 
and Paper Company, Limited, intended to go the pro- 
duction of news print. The company’s mills are at Three 
Rivers, Que., and they have a capacity for a production of 250,- 
000 pounds of glazed and unglazed kraft wrapping paper per day 
while the company’s sulphate kraft pulp mill has a capacity of 
520,000 pounds of pulp per day. The company also has extensive 
timber limits in the St. Maurice Valley. The kraft business has 
not been profitable in recent years owing to keen competition for 
foreign business where Wayagamack has to overcome a number of 
handicaps, principally the higher cost of production in Canada than 
some European countries. The American market is closed to 
Canadian output owing to the high tariff barriers. C. R. White- 
head, president of the company, is away on a trip, but J. W. Pyke, 
vice-president, while unaware of the above result, knew that nego- 
tiations had been in progress. 


into 


He could not, however, give de- 
tails of the size of the mill proposed. The news print business has 
been so much more profitable than kraft that it is presumed plans 
were laid some time ago to take up that line as well. It is taken 
for granted this will be done by a separate company of which the 
present Wayagamack company will hold control. Under the Trade 
Facilities Act, the British Government advances money to enter- 
prises at cost price, probably around 4 per cent, under the provision 
that money so obtained is expended in the United Kingdom. It is 
thus obvious that Wayagamack is obtaining funds for the purchase 
of paper-making machinery at a very favorable rate and that the 
machinery will be manufactured in England. 


Kenogami Mills Closed Down 

The landslide at Kenogami which carried Sir William Price to 
his death also reulted in the shutting down of Price Bros. & Com- 
pany’s paper mills at that place. It is understood that the accident 
made it impossible to run the grinders and that alterations are now 
being made to enable these to be run by electricity. The mills have 
an output of 500 tons of newsprint daily and this has now been 
turned over to other mills for production. 


New President of Price Bros. 


At a largely attended meeting of the board of directors of the 
firm of Price Brothers & Co., Limited, held at the head office of 
the company in Quebec city, John H. Price, eldest son of the late 
Sir William Price, was elected to the board to fill the vacancy 
created by the recent death of his father, and was subsequently 
elected president, the position which, of course, was formerly held 
by Sir William. In a brief statement given out to the press the 
new president said that his whole purpose is to carry out the poli- 





cies and program so well defined by his father, with whom he had 
been closely associated in business since his return from overseas 
shortly after the Armistice. John H. Price, who married Miss 
Lorne MacDougall, daughter of Hartland B. MacDougall, of Mon- 
treal, had only just arrived in England on his honeymoon at the 
time of Sir William’s death. It was necessary for him to retum 
immediately and he arrived back at Quebec this week. He was 
educated at Bishop’s College School, Lennoxville, and the Royal 
Military College, Kingston, from which last he graduated in 
1916. Mr. Price proceeded in England the following year and 
received a commission in the Royal Field Artillery (Imperial 
Forces) serving with distinction at the front from that time until 
the conclusion of hostilities, as the award of the Military Cross 
testifies. On his return to Canada in 1918 he entered the firm of 
Price Brothers & Company, Limited, and has been associated with 
it ever since. 
To Double Its Three Rivers Mill 

Three Rivers, Quebec, will have in October, 1925, the greatest 
paper mill in the world. The International Paper Company will 
have then installed three new machines in their present mills, and 
their output will be more than 600 tons per day. The enlargement 
of the plant will involve an expense of nearly five million dollars 
and 300 more men will be employed. Philippe Bigue, K.C., rep- 
resenting the International Paper Company, met the City Council 
last week and the following conditions were .arrived at: For 
a period of twenty years, from January 1, 1925, the International 
Paper Company will pay taxes on a valuation not exceeding six 
million dollars, and the city will close Hemlock and Commissioners 
Streets. The company assumes all responsibility following costs 
or damages resulting from the closing of the streets. 

Canadian Importer Entertained 

H. Reeve Angel, of H. Reeve Angel & Co., Ltd.,- London, Eng- 
land, was the guest of honor at the Montreal Paper Club's open- 
ing lunchean of the season in Montreal. Mr. Angel is one of the 
largest paper importers in England, his firm handling the entire 
output of the largest Finnish paper producers as well as other 
continental and Scandinavian mills. The company maintains 
branches in Manchester, New York and New Orleans, and is now 
seeking connections with the paper producers of Canada. As to 
the future of the Canadian paper trade in England, Mr. Angel 
said that in his opinion, when the time arrives for Britain to 
adopt some form of protection, it will be coupled with a scheme 
of Empire preferences, despite the apparent recent political trend 
in another direction, and that in that case Canada, and Canadian 
products, will naturally benefit. He instanced the experience of 
the Finnish paper manufacturers in getting into the British market 
as an example for Canada. Finland, under the old regime, was a 
duchy of Russia, which country absorbed all of her paper products. 
It was with great difficulty that Finland had been persuaded to 
attempt to enter the British market and at first but a compara- 
tively small output was allotted to England. This had steadily 
increased, however, until to-day, with Russia’ practically: eliminated 


as a paper consumer, Finland finds her chief and almost her only 
market in Great Britain. 


Canadian Paperboard Net is $118,834 

The annual financial statement of the Canadian Paperboard 
Company, Limited, for the year ended June 30, 1924, shows net 
profits of $118834 before bond interest, but after allowing $80,- 
000 for depreciation on buildings and machinery. This profit was 
more than three times bond interest requirements, and after de- 
ducting bond interest of $35,340, bond discount of $7,222, and 
income tax of $501, the surplus for the year amounted to $75,770, 
equivalent to 3.6 per cent on the $2,100,500 common stock outstand- 
ing. Adding last year’s profit and loss surplus of $31,131, the 
total carried forward at the credit of profit and loss was $106,901. 
Sales for the year amounted to $1,599,121, in addition to which 
(Continued on page 36) 
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rep- Having chartered a number of 
— steamers to bring pulp supplies for 
tional our customers by Last-Open-W ater 
from abroad for consumption dur- 
ing the coming Winter we offer the 
use of these facilities which may save 


you considerable money. 


We have splendid proposals to 
make on good qualities of Bleached 


tains 


and Unbleached Strong Sulphite, 
Mitscherlich, and Kraft Pulps; alsc 
W et and Dry Ground Wood. 


an M. GOTTESMAN & COMPANY 


sated —INCORPORATED— 


only 
18 East 41st Street 
New York, N. Y. 
U. S. A. 


European Offices: 
Stureplan 13, 
Stockholm, Sweden. 
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New York Crate Jottings 


The Park Tissue Mills consisting of Mr. Arzt and Mr. Wish- 
nick have secured larger quarters for the manufacture of their line 
of toilet paper. Their new address is 103-9 North 3rd street, 
Brooklyn, Telephone Greenpoint 8999. 

* * x 

The Standard Products Corporation 152 West 22nd street, New 
York, announce the death on Friday, October 17 of its secre- 
tary and treasurer, J. W. Dalson. Mr. Dalson was also secretary 
and treasurer of the American Paper Mills. 

* * * 

Executive Secretary Hugh P. Baker of the American Paper and 
Pulp Association was back at headquarters this week after spend- 
ing a busy week visiting several paper manufacturing centers and 
attending several meetings, including the sessions of the Technical 
Association at Buffalo. 





* * * 


Assistant Secretary O. M. Porter of the American Paper and 
Pulp Association attended a meeting of the sub-committee of the 
Forest Products Laboratory at Madison, Wis., last Friday. On 
Monday he was in attendance at the meeting of the Wax Paper 
Manufacturers’ Association at Kalamazoo. 

a a 

At the luncheon of the Salesmen’s Association held at Hotel 
Belmont, Monday noon, reports were made of the general improve- 
ment in the paper business. H. A. Reynolds, former president of 
the Salesmen, read a paper on “New Uses of Paper,” pointing out 
the opportunities which exist for developing new markets. 

* * «* 

Last week Warren B. Bullock of the Import Committee of the 
Paper Industry visited various points in the Middle West to check 
up on various import abuses and to call them to the attention of the 
customs authorities at various Ports of Entry. During his trip he 
called the authorities’ attention to several phases of import abuses 
which had been brought to the attention of the committee. 


MONTREAL PAPER MEN SURPRISED 
(Continued from page 34) 
there were sales to the company’s own mills, amounting to $68,854, 
making a total of $1,667,975. Cost of goods sold, including the 
depreciation referred to, was $1,468,685, leaving gross profit of 
$199,289, which was raised to $221,455 by the addition of income 
from rents, interest, etc. The large sum of $102,620 was deducted 
for sundry expenses, directors’ fees and bad debts, leaving net 
profits of $118,834 mentioned above. The Canadian Paperboard 
Company, Limited, is the biggest manufacturer of its kind in 
Canada, with a daily capacity of 125 tons from its plants at Mon- 
treal, Frankford, and Campbellford, Ont. 
Loss by Forest Fires Was Low 


Forest fires in New Brunswick for the 1924 season just closed, 
caused total losses amounting to $52,927 as contrasted with $2,- 
875,496 in 1923. This is one of the lowest fire losses on record for 
any one season. With the end of the closed season for slash 
burning, over 5,000 acres have been cleared under the system of 
supervised slash burning and some 2,000 fire permits issued. Not 
an acre of forest land has been lost as a result of the supervised 
slash burning and the general system of supervision inaugurated this 
season has been proven feasible. Similarly good results are re- 
ported in the province of Quebec. 

Mr. Barnjum Leaving Canada 

Frank J. Barnjum, the leader in the movement for an absolute 
embargo on pulpwood, has announced in a letter to the press, that 
in consequence of the non-success of the movement, he has come 
to the conclusion that the cause of forest conservation in Canada 
might as well be abandoned. He intends therefore to offer every 


acre of land he owns in Canada, together with his pulp mills and 
other property and leave the Dominion, as he has no desire to liye 
in a treeless country.” He adds a warning to the people about 
the way the forests are being exploited and says, “Small as the 
supply of timber in the United States is, it is vastly in excess of 
the remaining stand in Canada.” 


Supply and Equipment Directors 

The Organization Committee of the Supply and Equipment As. 
sociation of the American Paper and Pulp Industry has met for 
the purpose of taking up the matters referred to it at the. recent 
meeting of the Association. The committee has approved the by- 
laws which were submitted at that meeting and has mailed copies 
to each of the members. 

The committee has also nominated directors in accordance with 
instructions of the meeting and are submitting the following names 
for the approval of the members :— 

James A. Cameron, 127 Willow St., Brooklyn. N. Y.; Eugene 
Merz, Florham Park, N. J.; Hardy S. Ferguson, 20 Clinton Ave. 
Dobbs Ferry, N. Y.; Calvin H. Nealley, 311 Prospect Ave, 
Newark, N. J.; Wilbur N. Wilkinson, 501 E. 17th St., Brooklyn, 
N. Y.; E. A. Peterson, Appleton, Wis.; Geo. McA. Gilbert, Carth- 
age, N. Y.; Phillips Dennett, South Walpole, Mass.; S. D. 
Lansing, Watertown, N. Y.; W. W. Cronkhite, Albany, N. Y.; C. 
P. Cowdery, Albany, N. Y.; W. H. Millspaugh, Sandusky, Ohio. 

The directors are to serve until the next annual meeting which 
will be held on October 15, 1925. 

The meeting at which the Organization Committee was given its 
instructions in these matters was held at the Waldorf-Astoria on 
October 8 and the first and full published account of the meeting 
appeared in THe Paper TrapvE JourNAL the following day. 


Michigan Superintendents Meet 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT.] 

KaLaMazoo, Mich., October 20, 1924—The Michigan division of 
the American Pulp and Paper Mill Superintendents Association at 
its Thursday evening dinner session in the Park-American hotel, 
ditched technicalities for the time being and listened to a talk by 
Dr. Allan Hoben, president of Kalamazoo College. This is in line 
with the Michigan division’s determination to vary their 1924-5 
programs. 

Dr. Hoben took for his subject “The Present Trend of American 
Politics.” He declared that the centralization of government is 
one of the tendencies of the day, adding “As we have given the 
government more power to control numerous activities, there has 
been a proportionate decrease in confidence in the government.” 

He said along the same line that there is a lessening interest in 
municipal affairs. He pointed out to the superintendents as leaders 
of large forces of men, the necessity of real Americanization work 
on their part to insure better citizenship. 


Continental Bag Passes Dividend 

The directors of the Continental Paper and Bag Mills Corpora- 
tion on Tuesday passed quarterly dividends of $1.50 on the common, 
134 per cent. on the prior preference, and 1%4 per cent, on the pre- 
ferred stock, due at this time. 

The company issued the following statement: 

“In view of the present conditions of the industry and in order to 
preserve our strong liquid position the board of directors has decided 
to take no action on dividends at this time. Our mills are being 
maintained in the highest state of efficiency and the construction 
program which was started a year ago is nearing completion. Con- 
siderable benefit is expected from the three new paper machines 
which will be in operation by the early part of next year. The 
quarterly dividends due at this time had not been earned and rather 
than jeopardize the cash position of the corporation it was decided 
to omit them altogether. There has been some improvement re- 
cently and for the last six weeks the mills have been running full.” 
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Noise Means Wear! 


Wear Results in Repair Bills. 


The New Beloit Paper Machine 
Drive is quiet, efficient, but above 
all, Simple. 


Having no gears nor friction clutches, 
repairs are reduced to a minimum. 


Now In Successful Operation. 


Beloit Iron Works 2% Beloit, Wis., U.S.A. 
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Since 1858 


On Nov. 4th, 1920, 26,000,000 people voted, BUT 27,000,000 did 
not. VOTE NOV. 4th. VOTE AS YOU PLEASE, but VOTE. 
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GOVERNMENT BIDS AND AWARDS 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT. ] 

WasHINGTON, D. C., October 20, 1924—The Government Print- 
ing Office will receive bids on October 22 for 40,000 pounds (28,000 
sheets) of 24% x 34, No. 35 box board. 

Bids will also be received on the same date for 7,725 pounds 
(150 reams) of 30 x 40, 51%, No. 16 lithograph finish map paper. 

The Government Printing Office will receive bids on October 27 
for four tons (8000 pounds) of 26 x 38, No. 10 binders board. 

The Government Printing Office will receive bids on Ocvober 
29 for 40,000 pounds (16,000 sheets) of 25 x 20, No. 20, No. 2 
quality binders board. Bids will also be received on the same date 
for 3,600 pounds, (100 reams) of 21 x 32—36, No. 20 pink sulphite 
writing paper. 

The Printing Office has received the following bids for 3,600 
pounds of 22 x 34—18, No. 9 dark pink glazed manifold bond 


paper; R. P. Andrews Paper Company, 27 cents per pound; Dobler’ 


and Mudge, 27 cents; Old Domminion Paper Company, 29.9 cents; 
Barton, Duer & Koch Paper Company, 26.7 cents; Broderick Paper 
Company, 30.75 cents; Whitaker Paper Company, 26.37 cents and 
Virginia Paper Company, 26.79 cents. 

The Printing Office also received bids for 1,500 sheets of 38 x 38, 
double faced corrugated strawboard; Thompson and Norris Com- 
pany, $130. Whitaker Paper Company, 9 cents per pound; Hinde 
& Dauche Paper Company, $150; Midwest Box Company, $136.65; 
Richmond Corrugated Paper Company, $187.50; R. P. Andrews 
Paper Company, $123.30; Mathers Lamm Paper Company, $136.95; 
Philip Rudolph & Son, $138 and Dobler & Mudge, $150. 

The Government Printing Office will receive bids on October 27 
for 4,200 pounds of 22% x 28—140, jute tag board. 

The Government Printing Office has received the following bids 
on 51,000 pounds of wood bristol board, 21 x 31—102, Reese & 
Reese, 4.995 cents; American Writing Paper Company, 6.95 cents; 
Whitaker Paper Company, 5.07 cents; Mathers Lamm Paper Com- 
pany, 5.54 cents; Samuel S. Alcorn, 5.2 cents; J. P. Lewis Com- 
pany, 5.5 cents. 

The Government Printing Office has received bids on 1,725 
pounds of green glazed manifold bond paper 17 x 28—11%, No. 9 
as follows: Virginia Paper Company, 26.79 cents per pound; 
American Writing Paper Company, 14.75 cents and R. P. Andrews 
Paper Company, 27 cents; Whitaker Paper Company, 32 cents; 
Mathers Lamm Paper Company, 16.5 cents est. and 17.8 cents est.; 
Broderick Paper Company, 30 cents and Dobler and Mudge, 27 
cents; Old Dominion Paper Company, 29.4 cents; Barton, Duer 
& Koch Company, 26.75 cents; Baltimore Paper Company, Inc., 
20 cents; and for 10,000 kraft envelopes, 10 x 16, weight basis 
17 x 32—500, 48 Ibs. Albert Hancock & Company, $15.00 per M; 
and the Union Envelope Company, $11.38 per M. 

The Government Printing Office has announced the following 
paper awards: 

The Mathers Lamm Paper Company has been awarded the con- 
tract for furnishing 5,000 pounds of oiled typan paper in 48” rolls 
at 8.9 cents per pound, bids for which were opened on September 
17. 

The Whitaker Paper Company will furnish 3,000 Ibs. of 21 x 38— 
14%, No. 8 onion skin paper at 24.75 cents per pound and Barton, 
Duer and Koch will furnish 15,680 pounds of ash grey and buff, 
22 x 28—196 railroad board at 9.561 cents per pound. Bids for both 
of these items were received on September 24th. 


Reese & Reese will furnish 2,000 Ibs. of 22 x 28—196, blue 


railroad board at 9.6 cents per pound, bids for which were received 
on October 1. 


The Kalamazoo Paper Company will furnish 6,500 pounds (100 
reams) of 24 x 32—65, double coated book paper, at 9.25 cents per 


pound and the Whitaker Paper Company will furnish 40,000 pounds 
of mellon wood bristol board in 20” rolls at 4.91 cents per pound, 
Bids for these items were received October 3. 

The Baxter Paper Company will furnish 2,600 Ibs. 100 reams of 
22 x 34—26, No. 13, blue sulphite writing paper, at 9 cents per 
pound and the C. L. La Boiteaux Company will furnish 40,000 
pounds (16,000 sheets) of 22 x 30—No. 20, No. 2 quality binders 
board, at $68.00 per ton, bids for which were opened on October 6, 

The R. P. Andrews Paper Company will furnish 168,075 pounds 
(2,350 reams) of No, 16 and 20, 31% x 48—white sulphite bond 
paper at 6.95 cents per pound, bids for which were received on 
October 10. 

The Printing Office will receive bids on October 24 for 8,000 Ibs. 
(100 reams) of 19 x 24—80, white blotting paper. 


News Print Service Bureau Meeting 

The News Print Service Bureau held its semi-annual meeting at 
the Hotel Commodore yesterday with a large attendance. The morn- 
ing session opened at 10 o'clock with remarks by the president, 
reports of the secretary and treasurer and a report on membership. 

Tributes to the late Sir William Price were paid by Percy B. 
Wilson and P. T. Dodge. W. B. Bullock spoke on “The Import 
Committee of the American Paper Industry,” Louis Bloch on 
“Conditions on the Pacific Coast” and G. A. Ware on 
Accounting and Operating Efficiencies.” 

The luncheon at 12:30 was a delightful one at which W. E. Knox, 
president of the American Bankers’ Association, who has recently 
returned from a trip to Europe, spoke on “The Present European 
Situation” and R. S. Kellogg on “The Consumption of Paper and 
Other Basic Commodities.” 

Qn Tuesday there was a meeting of the Cost Accountants and 
Engineers at the Canadian Club and at midnight Tuesday night a 
party of about twenty who are attending the meeting were escorted 
through the plant of the New York Times. 

Among those in attendance are three well known paper men from 
the Pacific Coast—William Pierce Johnson, president of the Crown 
Williamette Paper company, San Francisco, Louis Bloch, vice- 
president and general manager:of the same company, and J. D. 
Zellerbach of San Francisco, secretary of the Washington Pulp and 
Paper company. 


“Cost 


Boston Market Not Improving 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT.] 

Boston, Mass., October 20, 1924.—Business is less rather than 
more satisfactory than it has been. Prices, however, are pretty 
well maintained. With the exception of Kraft papers prices are 
fairly firm all around. And there appears no particular reason why 
they should change as it is confidently believed that even were 
special prices offered as an inducement for some business, the 
business would not be forthcoming as there is no little demand for 
the finished product. 

Jobbers and sales managers are particularly interested in the 
fact that as the end of the year approaches it is difficult for them 
to maintain an average of sales up to the previous standard or 
figure and naturally they have their eye on the new year and 
would like to finish the year with a grand record. 
helpless with conditions as they are. 

The paper stock and rag stock market is firm with no favors 
offered to buyers. Rags are scarce and all offerings are quickl) 
taken up by eager buyers but the business is very small in com 
parison with former years due to the fact that not so man) 
cut rags are being produced in this country as when times were 
better in the cotton and cutting up trade. 


But they are 
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WHY WE DON’T SELL 
LANGSTON BUILT EQUIPMENT 
ON TRIAL 


FIRST: It’s not on trial—its performance can be checked up by 
asking the man who uses it. 


SECOND: We know, by experience, what it will do and what it will 


not do, and can and will give you a positive guarantee as to performance 
—both as to production and waste. 


THIRD: You can’t compare two machines by trying one. The dif- . 


ference is not that one will work and the other will not—but which will 
work best, and last longest. 





With the aid of satisfied customers, we can let you make a just com- 
parison between our own and any other make machine you have in mind, 
and in a much fairer way than trying one and judging the other. 


As to the life of the machine and the value received, just take the 
measuring stick used by engineers—The weight per dollar of cost— The 
specification of materials used, and the experience of manufacturer. This is 


WINDERS am 


REWINDERS 





SAMUEL M. LANGSTON COMPANY 


CAMDEN  sHEAR CUT NEW JERSEY 


CUT 
Agents: Toronto Type Foundry Company, Toronto, Ont. 
T. W. & C. B. Sheridan Company, London, E. C. I 
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BUSINESS IMPROVING 

The general business situation continues to improve. Employ- 
ment figures according to the First National Bank of Boston show 
some gain, and production in many of the major industries is going 
forward on a larger scale. Car loadings for the week ending 
September 20, 1,076,553 cars, nearly equalled the highest record in 
history made in September a year ago. The loading for the same 
week of miscellaneous, merchandise and less-than-carload lots, re- 
flecting primarily manufactured output, actually excelled all previous 
records. Bank clearings are well above those of a year ago, 
indicating a better purchasing movement. Money rates, meanwhile, 
continue ‘easy, and failures reported by Bradstreet are well below 
the corresponding period last year. Department store sales, while 
more oF less satisfactory, reflect the aggregate of unemployment and 
part-time schedules in industrial centers, but mail-order business 
remains at high levels, in response to the more liquid position of 
the farmer. The steel industry is now operating generally at 
60 per cent to 65 per cent of capacity, with much confusion as to 
price, owing to the abandonment of the former system of quotations. 
Automobile production, while it showed a slight decline in Septem- 
ber, exhibits an enviable total for the first nine months of the year,— 
but 7 per cent below the record 1923 output. Fluctuations in the 
raw cotton market, caused by the publication of Government crop 
estimates, have left manufacturers in a quandary as to production 
and sales policies, with the practical certainty of extremely narrow 
profit margins and with goods buyers somewhat timid about placing 
future orders in volume. In most lines added emphasis is being 
placed upon production economies, as witness the wholesale wage 
reduction recently requested by certain shoe manufacturers. Buy- 
ing in general is still done with caution and in small quantities, 
in spite of the growing feeling that the volume of business will 
be satisfactory well into the new year. 

September witness a further increase in the volume of paper 
business, particularly in the lower grades. From now on more 
rapid strides are anticipated, as general business activity is show- 
ing distinct improvement. Mail-order houses as well as other 
consuming sources are beginning to show a keener interest in 
the market, and a good demand is expected through the balance 
of the season. If this materializes, it is evident that the total 
volume of business during 1924 will exceed that of last year. The 
past month has been one of confusion and uncertainty in the rag 
market, with rumors of a protracted shortage and a runaway mar- 
ket. During July, August and September, however, the mills 
have been buying more rags than have been consumed, and rag 
inventories have increased to a more favorable level than that of 
July 1. 

The pulp market has been considerably strengthened by the fact 
that prices of waste paper have been advancing. There is a 
decidedly better tone to the unbleached sulphite market, with slowly 
advancing prices. 


torial 





PUBLIC EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 


The establishment of a free nation-wide public employment ser- 





vice, to be maintained by the states in co-operation with the fedcral 
and local governments, for the benefit of men, women, and juniors 
in all walks of life, is recommended by the Russell Sage Foundation 
in a 600 page report on employment methods, needs, and agencies 
which was made public here today as the result of a five year study 
which took the Foundation’s investigators into more than 70 cities 
of the United States and Canada. 

The full report is being submitted to President Coolidge and to 
the governors of the states. The outstanding facts in the Founda- 
tion’s findings and its recommendations will be brought to the atten- 


‘tion also of municipal and county officials, employers associations, 


labor organizations, civic and social agencies, and the executives of 
other organizations concerned with the general problems of employ- 
ment or unemployment. The importance of the Foundation’s studies 
in this field becomes apparent when it is recalled that a preliminary 
statement made public several weeks ago showed that unemploy- 
ment is no longer an occasional problem, but a constant phenomenon 
affecting large numbers of workers in every community. 

The principal recommendations of the report are summarized as 
follows by Shelby M. Harrison, Director of the Department of 
Surveys and Exhibits of the Russell Sage Foundation, who was in 
charge of the studies on which the report is based: 

That the federal government encourage and assist the states to 
maintain adequate systems of public employment offices and to co- 
ordinate these into an effective nation-wide service. 

That the states administer and support their own employment 
offices, subject to the terms of agreement with the federal govern- 
ment; and that the local governments participate in the management 
of the offices in their community through representation on their 
local employment committee. 

That in order to establish the non-partisan character of the ser- 
vice, the functions to be performed by the federal government be 
administered by a board appointed by and directly responsible to the 
president. ’ 

That this board consist of the Secretary of Labor, the Secretary 
of Commerce, and the Secretary of Agriculture. ; 

That a National Council and local employment committees rep- 
resenting employers, workers, and possible other allied interests be 
established as an additional aid in securing neutrality of administra- 
tion as well as a reputation for such. 

That the procedure of the service in respect to demands for 
workers by employers in whose establishment a strike or lockout 
is in progress or is pending, shall be such as to guarantee the 
neutrality of the service. : 


FOREIGN PAPER PRICES 


The average monthly import price of news print continued to 
show a decline for August, as it has for some months past, ac- 
cording to statistics which have just been issued by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce at Washington and which are the last statistics 
available. The average price per pound for August was 3.65 cent 
as compared with 3.74 cents for July and 3.69 cents for August 
of last year. 
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The average monthly import price of pulpwood for August 
also showed a slight decline; the price per cord for the month 
being $11.08 as compared with $11.23 for July and $10.60 for 
August of 1923. 


The average import price per ton of mechanical pulp for August 


was $35.08 as compared with $32.96 for July and $33.88 for August 
of last year. 


The average import price per ton of unbleached sulphite pulp 
for August was $52.08 as compared with $52.27 for July and 
$61.12 for August of last year. 


The average import price per ton of bleached sulphite pulp for 
August was $71.36 as compared with $71.81 for July and $91.10 
for August of last year. 


The average import price per ton of unbleached sulphate pulp 
for August was $56.33 as compared with $54.83 for July and $05.86 
for August of 1923. 


The average monthly export price per pound of news print for 
August was 5.2 cents as compared with 5.1 cents for July and 5 
cents for August of last year. 


New York Golf Salesmen Meet 


Forty members of the Pulp Salesmen’s Golf Association declared 
last Wednesday, October 15th, a holiday and so journeyed to the 
Winged Foot Golf Club at Mamaroneck, New York. As many 
prizes were up for competition an early start was made for the 
tournament which covered one round of as attractive and sporty an 
18-hole golf course as is to be found anywhere. An ideal day 
kept the players on their toes during the two periods of play 
with the result that the competition was generally close. 

After a most enjoyable day on the course the members ad- 
journed for dinner during which it was unanimously voted to 
make the organization a permanent affair. The following officers 
were elected: 

President, Russell McCandless of the Riordon Sales Company, 
Ltd.; vice-president, W. H. Anders of Perkins-Goodwin Company ; 
secretary and treasurer, Orval Wales of Johaneson, Wales & 
Sparre, Inc. 

Those successfully competing for the prizes were: C. R. Buck, 
Louis Calder, Tom Hendry, Nils Johaneson, B. Lindell, Russell 
McCandless, Adolf Sleicher, J. W. Southard and W. H. Anders. 

Among those present were the following: W. H. Anders, K. 
Atterbury, C. R. Buck, A. Hegeman, Alfred Bunge, Louis Calder, 
H. Draudt, Olay Dymling, Fred Enders, Harlan, Tom Hendry, 
Hogate, O. Hylin, Nils Johaneson, B. Lindell, W. London, Russell 
McCandless, John Mather, C. P. Robinson, F. G. Robinson, H. U. 
Scharin, Adolf Sleicher, P. Sparre, O. F. Swanson, A. A. Tan- 
yane of the Paper Trane JournaL; H. Toole, Orval Wales, R. 
Westad, Tom White, W. J. Wilson, J. W. Southard. 


Looks for Improvement After Election 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT. ] 

Hotyoke, Mass., October 21, 1924,—President Sidney L. Wilson 
is back at his desk from a two weeks’ trip in the Middle West 
where he has been attending various conferences in the trade in 
Chicago and other important western points. He found trade 
rather unsatisfactory and the general opinion seemed to be that 
there was no improvement likely until after the November elections. 
He did not look to see any marked change in business conditions 
until the new year when he confidently expects that there will be 
a marked betterment in business. 

There is no change in situation of the American Writing Paper 
Company. Matters are progressing satisfactorily but slowly he said. 


"826 tons, by 64 companies. 


Effect of Boiler on Paper 
New York, October 20, 1924. 
Editor Paper TRADE JOURNAL: 

In the October 16th issue of the PAPER TRADE JOURNAL, we note 
a communication signed “Paper Warehouse” regarding the storage 
of paper where the boiler is in the sub-basement, and the writer 
asks what effect this paper will have on the floor above. 

Paper to print satisfactory, must always contain a certain amount 
of moisture and when the moisture is taken from the paper it 
will either curl or cause inconvenience to the printer, due to the 
fact that the paper is rendered bone dry and this makes the paper 
lose weight. The over abundance of moisture in paper will cause 
the paper to crease when being printed and to make the edges of 
the paper to have a wave, and this is only cured in printing by 
what is commonly called “Racking the Paper,” or hanging it up 
to dry. 

We would suggest to the subscriber that if the temperature of. 
his cellar is at any time greater than 70 degrees Fahrenheit, that 
he buy from the Taylor Instrument Company what is known as 
a Hygrometer. This instrument is a Fahrenheit thermometer and 
a moisture thermometer. He will then place this instrument in 
his cellar and he can regulate the moisture contents by placing 
in different parts of the cellar, buckets of water. This will keep 
the moisture of the room uniform and in this way the excessive 
amount of heat will have no effect of drying out the paper. 

Yours very truly, 
Mitton Paper ComPANY. 


September News Print Production 


Production of newsprint in the United States according to the 
Newsprint Service Bureau during September amounted to 116,206 
tons and shipments to 116,598 tons. Production in Canada 
amounted to 107,446 tons and shipments to 106,228 tons; mak- 
ing a total production of 223,652 tons and shipments of 222,- 
The news print’ mills also made 
2,386 tons of hanging paper, 577 tons of which were made in 
Canada. Stocks of news print paper at United States mills totaled 
28,463 tons at the end of September and at Canadian mills 21,598 
tons, making a combined total of 50,061 tons which was equivalent 
to 49 days’ average production. 

Comparing production during. the first nine months of 1924 with 
similar periods in each of the four previous years the United States 
mills show 3 per cent less than 1923; 3 per cent increase over 
1922, 20 percent over 1921, 4 per cent less than 1920; the Canadian 
mills show 7 per cent more than in 1923, 27 per cent more than 
in 1922, 74 per cent more than in 1921 and 53 per cent more than 
in 1920. The combined production of the United States and Canada 
shows an increase of 2 per cent over 1923, 13 per cent over 1922, 
41 per cent over 1921 and 17 per cent over 1920. 


Simplification in Box Board 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT. ] 
Wasuincton, D. C., October 22, 1924.—Simplification in thé 
boxboard industry seems to be progressing satisfactorily. 


Secretary of Commerce Hoover, has requested George W, 
Gair, president of the Robert Gair Company of New York, to act 
on behalf of the Secretary on the committee. He has accepted. 

The Simplification Committee of the Boxboard Association is 
composed of the following: W. P. Alford, Jr., P. C. Brashear, 
and Sidney Frohman, of the National Containers Association and 
George W. Gair, and C. J. Schoo, of Springfield, Mass. Informa; 
tion reaching the Simplified Practice Division of the Department 
of Commerce is to the effect that the other associations have 


also appointed committees but their names have not-been made 
public here. 
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UST as it is the combination of the minute fibres on the wire that 

™ makes the fine sheet of paper, in the same manner it is the bringing 

% together of the best materials with carefully engineered details that 
makes our Jordan engines the capable machines they are. 


Behind our thirty years of experience as Jordan builders lies a capable 
engineering force which has spared no effort in making each small detail of 
our machinery bring full measure of excellence and efficiency to the 
machine for which it is intended. 


The characteristics which determine the fitness of a Jordan for its work, 
are today carefully examined, the rule of thumb method of buying having 
been discarded because of more exacting demands on the machine in competi- 
tive manufacturing of paper and its products. 


Many influences affecting the operation of Jordans are today better 
understood by engineers, and much important data collected, which, ten years 
ago, was considered but theory, has been applied in the designing of Jordan 
engines. 


In our Jordan engines, as in no others, will be found a combination of 
units designed for strength, utility and efficiency together with materials and 
workmanship of the finest, and we welcome the opportunity to place speci- 
fications in comparison with others. 


With a range of sizes from ten to sixty tons, in two general types with 
other special types, mills will find an easier selection in our line, and a more 
exact selection. 


Correspondence solicited. 


The Noble & Wood Machine Co., "OOSIC% FATS, 


N. ao U. Z. A, 
Canadian Builders: PORT ARTHUR SHIPBUILDING CO., Ltd., Port Arthur, Ont. 
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AN ORGANIZATION FOR THE ENCOURAGEMENT OF ORIGINAL INVESTI- 
GATION AND RESEARCH WORK IN MILL ENGINEERING AND THE CHEMIS- 
TRY OF PAPER, CELLULOSE AND PAPER-MAKING FIBERS GENERALLY, 
IT AIMS TO PROVIDE MEANS FOR THE INTERCHANGE OF IDEAS AMONG 
ITS MEMBERS IN ORDER THAT PROCESSES OF MANUFACTURE MAY BE 
MADE MORE EFFICIENT AND IMPROVED ALONG TECHNICAL LINES. 


Conducted by W.G.MacNAUGHTON, Secretary 
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FALL MEETING AT BUFFALO INTERESTING ONE 


The Fall meeting of the Technical Association of the Pulp and 
Paper Industry, held at the Hotel Statler, Buffalo, N. Y., on October 
14 and 15, proved a most interesting session with about 150 present, 
all of whom were deeply interested in the business of the meeting. 
There were four sessions covering the program as outlined. 


Prominent Visitors 


Among the visitors in attendance were R. W. Hovey of the Abitibi 
Power and Paper Company of Iroquois Falls, Ontario, chairman 
of the Canadian Technical Section; E. P. Cameron, director of the 
Pulp and Paper Division of the Forest Products Laboratory of 
Montreal; Magnus Christiansen of Christiania, Norway, president 
of the Norwegian Technical Association; Paul Naucke of Aschaf- 
fenberg, Germany, president of the German Technical Association. 

J. D. Ruel and S. D. Wells, of the United States Forest Prod- 
ucts Laboratory at Madison, Wis., and B. W. Scribner, chief of the 
Sureau of Standards, Washington, all of whom are members, were 
also among those present. 


President Taylor Presides 


The meeting opened at 9:30 Tuesday morning with President 
H. S. Taylor in the chair. Reports of progress were made by 
the chairmen of various committees. 

There were no set addresses, three papers being presented and 
the time of the sessions given to a general discussion by members. 


Interesting Program 


After the meeting many expressions of satisfaction were heard 
as to the arrangement of the program. The papers referred to 
were “Seed Flax as a Papermaking Raw Material,” “Bentonite 
for Pitch Trouble” and “Relative Humidity in Paper Testing,” all 
of which have already been published in the Technical Section of 
the Paper TRADE JOURNAL, 

At the session which discussed White Water Losses and Stream 
Pollution statements by R. I. Hatch, of the Peerless Paper Com- 
pany of Dayton, Ohio, and F. E. Clark, of the Hawthorne Paper 
Company of Kalamazoo, Mich., were heard with great interest. 


Stream Pollution Legislation 


In both Ohio and Michigan, it was stated, there has been recent 
legislation or else government activity whereby in the former state 
the mills have until August, 1926, to clarify effluent from the 
mills. At the same time the cities and towns will be compelled to 
install sewage disposal systems. 


Similar but not so definite action is being taken in Michigan. 
In Kalamazoo the mills are showing great activity in taking meas- 
ures for purifying their mill effluent. 

It was pointed out by many members that most paper mills had 
found that the value of material recovered in most cases showed.a 


_ substantial amount above the cost of recovery. 


For the purification of effluent importance was placed on the past 
investigations of the waste committee, particularly those of 1923 
and 1924, in which sedimental treatment and equipment for this 
purpose were fully described. 


Determining Chemical Pulp Value 


A very interesting session on Methods for Determining the Value 
of Chemical Pulp was held under the chairmanship of B. S. Sum- 
mers. A number of exceedingly interesting methods were described, 
including one in which the test sheets from unbeaten pulp seemed 
to indicate the true comparative value. 

This discussion as well as that on the Standard Condition of 
Relative Humidity under which paper should be tested will be 
continued by the committees for the purpose of arriving at a con- 
clusion at the annual meeting to be held in New York City next 
February. 

The other sessions on Paper Drying, Vocational -Education and 
Paper Sizing were participated in by.a very large percentage of 
the members present. 


Banquet Concludes Program 


The semi-annual dinner held in Hotel Statler at 7:30 Wednesday 
evening concluded the program. There were about. 100 present. 
President H. S. Taylor was toastmaster, and the guests included the 
foreign representatives already mentioned besides Congressman C. 
Wallace Dempsey, of Lockport, N. Y., who made the chief address 
of the evening. 

The dinner was further enlivened by a number of entertainment 
features arranged for by one of the members, E. R. Low, chief 
engineer of the Beaver Products Company of Buffalo. 


Visit to Mills 


After the convention a number of the members arranged to visit 
the mills in the vicinity, including the new mill of the Daily News- 
paper Corporation of North Tonawanda, 'N. Y. 

A number also visited the plant of the International Paper Com- 
pany at Niagara Falls, N. Y., in order to see their new Ruths 


steam accumulator in operation. Others went to Thorold and Mer- 
ritton, Ontario, to visit the plants there. 
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By F. 

The purpose of this publication is to call attention to certain 
developments in the curl sizing test since it was proposed by the 
writer’, and especially to describe a new testing instrument which 
has been developed to apply this method of test. It is not purposed 
at this time to present data or discuss comparative results obtained 
by this and other methods. Some very interesting results have 
been obtained, but the data are somewhat incomplete, and it is pur- 


posed to present this material together with some additional data 
in a later publication. 


The Need of an Adequate Test 

The need of a sizing test which affords a numerical value, re- 
producibility and an interpretation which is independent of grade, 
weight, source or previous history of the paper has long been 
evident. This need is felt particularly in connection with testing 
in laboratories where the previous history of the paper can seldom 
be perfectly known and also in connection with research problems 
in sizing. In fact, it is practically impossible to make a careful 
quantitative study of the many factors which influence sizing 
without a test method which is independent of all the factors being 
studied except the effect of sizing. There are other methods 
which fulfill a part of the requirements, but none of these satisfies 
all of them. Considerable attention is being given the curl method, 
therefore, in the hope that it may prove to be of more general 
application than any other known method. Whether it is capable 
of supplying this need is yet to be determined. But whatever the 

















Fie. 1. 
Photograph of the Curl Sizing Tester. 


final verdict on this point, it need not affect the usefulness of the 
method for such purposes as mill control and checking deliveries 
of a given product for uniformity in regard to degree of sizing. 
A few laboratories are using the method for such purposes with 
satisfactory results. 


Modifications of the Curl Test 


Fundamentally, this test is very simple, depending upon the 
differential expansion of paper when wetted on one side only. The 


paper when thus wetted curls through a certain time interval 
*Published by permission of the Director of the Bureau of Standards, of 
the U. S. Department of Commerce. 
2 Paper Trade Journal, Vol. 74, No. 14, p. 43 (April 6, 1922). 
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A NEW SIZING TESTER FOR PAPER’ 


T. Carson, Assistant Physicist, Bureau of Standards 


characteristic of the particular sample being tested and then begins 
to uncurl. It is assumed on a priori grounds that the point of 
maximum curling progressively in one direction marks the instant 
at which water has penetrated on the average half through the 
sheet. This characteristic time interval is used as a comparative 
figure for papers of the same grade and weight, or as the experi- 
mental datum for a derived numerical value for other conditions. 
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Detail of the Curl Sizing Tester. 


Two rather simple but ingenious departures from the original pro- 
cedure deserve special mention.’ 

Campbell has suggested cutting narrow strips (about 3% inch 
wide and 3 inches long) diagonally with respect to the machine 
and cross directions of the sheet. One side of the test strip is 
touched to pure water for about one-fourth the total time of 
curling and then withdrawn and held between the fingers or by a 
clothes pin. As the specimen curls it takes the form of a helix 
and, owing to the length of the specimen, the determination of the 
point of maximum curling is facilitated. A nomograph, based on 
the theoretical and experimental data of the writer in the original 
publication referred to above, is used to convert the observed 
time interval to a value for sizing quality which takes account 
of the thickness of the sheet. A limited number of experiments 
with this procedure gave somewhat longer time intervals than by 
the ordinary procedure, which indicates that insufficient water 
clings to the surface of the test specimen to supply the normal 
capillary flow. An obvious advantage in this procedure is that the 
2See Paper Trade Journal, Vol. 74, No. 14, p. 48, for further details. 


8 These modifications have not been previously published but are included in 
this report by the courtesy of W. B. Campbell and of C. F. Sammet. 
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machine direction does not have to be previously determined. 
Sammet prepares the test specimen by cutting it somewhat longer 
in the cross direction than in the machine direction and creasing 
it parallel with the machine direction. One end is held by means 
of a spring clip, resting on the edge of a vessel of water, so that 
only a part of the test specimen is wetted while the remainder, a 
longer portion, extends at an angle above the surface of the water 
and serves as a pointer to magnify the movement of the curling 
test specimen. The same end is attained by a different means in 
the apparatus described below. In either of the above procedures 
the interval from the time of contact of the specimen with the 
water to the time of maximum curling is recorded by means of 
a stop-watch. 


Description of the New Instrument 


The test is somewhat sensitive to temperature and air currents. 
At times it is difficult to determine accurately the exact point of 
maximum curling without a suitable reference background. These 
difficulties, together with the possibility of making the various 
operations automatic and properly synchronized to eliminate very 
largely the personal equation, led to the development of a special 
form of apparatus, This apparatus is illustrated by the photograph 
in Fig. 1 and by the detail drawing in Fig. 2. 

A reservoir, R, of some 3 quarts capacity, thermally insulated 
by an air space, is filled to a predetermined level with pure water. 
All the working parts of the instrument are mounted on the de- 
pressed cover of the reservoir. A test specimen, T, is cut as 
illustrated, the machine direction being parallel with the edge 
which is secured in the spring clip, C, which in turn is held in 
place on the adjustable cover plate, P, on the float, F. The center, 
of the float is depressed about half an inch, one wall, W, of the 
depression being slightly below the water level during the test. A 
part of the float is cut away allowing water to rise between the 
wall, W, and the inner edge of the float underneath the cover 
plate, P, forming a mensicus convex upward against the metal 
wall, W. The float is held in position by guides which permit 
only vertical movement. A test is begun with the operating lever, 
O, in the position shown in broken lines in the profile section. 
In this position the float is held above the water level and against 
the cover of the reservoir. After the test specimen has been 
placed in the spring clip on the cover plate, P, the operating lever, 
O. is brought forward and down (elevation section), the trans- 
parent hood, H, moving with it to cover the specimen and protect 
it from air currents. The operating lever can be still further 
depressed but is returned by the spring, K, to a definite position 
with respect to the hood. On pressing the operating lever all the 
way down the float is released and allowed to fall on the water. 
By the same operation the stop-watch, S, is automatically started. 
The weight of the float is such that it sinks to a position in which 
the water level stands slightly above the top of the wall, W. The 
water which now stands just high enough to wet the test speci- 
men, T, is prevented from spilling over by reason of its surface 
tension. As the portion of the test specimen in contact with the 
water begins to curl, the unwetted portion serves as a pointer and 
moves across the field of vision against the reference background, 
B. The instant the specimen is seen to stop curling progressively 
in the initial direction and begins receding the operating lever is 
again depressed. This operation stops the stop-watch. After re- 
cording the time interval the operating lever is raised to its in- 
itial position, carrying the hood back, raising the float off the 
water and resetting the stop-watch to the zero position all in one 
operation. The test specimen is replaced by a fresh one, and all 
is in readiness for another test. From a few seconds to a minute 
or two is required for each test, depending upon the type of paper 
being tested.‘ 7 

In the sequel to this article it is planned to give tables and curves 
illustrating the results obtained by this method of testing and 


4 Patents on this instrument have been applied for. 


comparative results by other methods in common use. The essen- 
tial differences in various methods of testing and the causes of 
divergent results in certain cases are to be discussed. The effects 
of temperature and humidity will also be considered. Some data 
are to be presented on the problem of correcting the experimental 
data for basis weight and thickness of the sample tested. 


Summary 


Considerable attention has been given the curl sizing test in 
the hope that it may fulfill the need of a more general method. for 
testing the degree of sizing of paper. 

Modifications by Campbell and Sammet are outlined. The first 
involves cutting diagonal strips which curl into a helix when 
wetted on one side. The second involves creasing the test specimen 
so as to produce a lever arm or pointer which magnifies the move- 
ment of the curling specimen. A new apparatus is described which 
makes most of the operations of the test automatic and relatively 
free from the personal equation, and which eliminates errors due 
to extraneous influences such as air currents and temperature 
variations. 


Distribute Rules to Chemists 


The Joint Committee on Approved Chemists, representing thé 
American Paper and Pulp Association, the Association of Ameri- 
can Wood Pulp Importers, and the Technical Association of the 
Pulp and Paper Industry, through its secretary, O. M. Porter, 
has distributed to the chemists whose training, experience and pulp- 
testing equipment, justified their listing as pulp-testing chemists 
approved by this Joint Committee, a set of proposed rules for 
sampling, weighing and testing wood pulp. The suggested rules 
include every phase of the testing problem, and comments have 
been asked from all the chemists who have been listed. After 
these comments have been received and digested, it is planned to 
publish the revised rules for general distribution to those inter- 
ested in the matter of pulp testing. 

By developing these rules the Joint Committee plans to establish 
standards of pulp testing and uniformity of methods, in order that 
both buyers and sellers of foreign and domestic pulps may be 
assured of accurate, reliable tests by competent chemists whose 


standing is recognized by American, Canadian and Scandinavian 
Associations. 


Carua Fiber for Paper Making 


Wasurncton, D. C., October 15, 1924.—The investigation of the 
possibilities of carua fiber as a paper making material has been con- 
tinued during the past month by the Paper Laboratory of the 


Bureau of Standards with satisfactory results. The data obtained 
so far shows that either an exceptionally good wrapping paper or a 
very fine writing paper can be obtained from this fiber.. Discussing 
this investigation, the Paper Division says: 

“The work, which was carried out on three samples of carua 
fiber, each of which had received a different treatment gives data 
which show a yield of from 40 to 67 per cent, depending upon the 
sample and the amount of. chemicals added. A 60 per cent yield of 
pulp was obtained from sample No. 2 when 20 per cent caustic was 
used, figured on the fiber. This pulp bleached easily at or below 13 
per cent, giving a very good, white colored stock which would _com- 
pare favorably with the rag stock. 


American Coating Mills Buy Mengel Branch 


E:xnart, Ind., October 21, 1924——The American Coating Mills 
have bought the paper mill of the Mengel Company branch. The 
plant is being given a thorough overhauling, and will be ready for 
operation within the next few weeks. 

The American Coating Mills at the newly acquired plant will 
manufacture specialties such as card middles, oyster pail stock and 
various grades for coating. 
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DRYING PAPER 


C. H. Leicester 


The following article is by C. H. Leicester, chief steam engineer 
for the Pacific Mills, Limited, at Ocean Falls, B. C., and deals 
authoritatively with the problem of the drying of the sheet, this 
to be accomplished with a maximum consumption of steam, not to 
exceed 3 pounds of steam per pound of paper produced, and it is 
considered that this low steam consumption is attainable only 
through proper co-ordination of the results to be obtained from the 
wire, suction boxes, felts and presses in the removal of the requisite 
amount of water from the sheet before it reaches the dryers, and, 
as will be pointed out, a closer study of the utilization of all con- 
densates and heat values is involved in order to make the large 
annual saving that is possible——Enrtor’s Nore. 

The art of drying paper is an extensive one and involves the 
consideration of a number of factors, every one of which plays a 
more or less important part in determining the economy of the 
process. 

In the final analysis, the process is resolved into nothing more 
nor less than the separation of the water from the pulp, first of all 
by mechanical means, and then by the use of heat, using the latter 
to vaporize the water that is left in the sheet after the mechanical 
process is complete. 


Preliminary Factors in Drying 


From the opening statement regarding the problem of the eco- 
nomical drying of paper, it will be plain that loss in efficiency of 
the mechanical end must be made up by the increase of supply of 
heat at the dryers. The mechanical forces in use are: 

1. The constant motion of the wire screening the major portion 
of the water through the screen mesh. 

2.. This screening increased by the use of suction boxes over 
which the wire passes. 

3. The pressure of the sheet between press rolls over which 
the felts are running. The latter absorbs the moisture and dis- 
charges the same in proportion to the possible percentage of ab- 
sorption and the pressure. This process is repeated through the 
first, second and sometimes third press. 


Functions of Presses 


In practice it is found that the percentage of absorption of moist- 
ure by the felts is variable, due largely to the condition of both 
felts and press rolls. By moisture tests which have been made, it 
has been found that on entering the dryers the sheet contains a 
variable percentage of moisture, ranging from a maximum of 78 
per cent to a minimum of 68 per cent. The drying should not be 
carried beyond the air dry point and, consequently, a small amount 
of this moisture is not removed. The matter of moisture content 
of the sheet will be treated at length in its proper place. 


Functions of Dryers 
STEAM REQUIRED AND CONSUMPTION 


With a range of 10 per cent between the maximum moisture con- 
tent of 78 per cent and the minimum of 68 per cent, it is apparent 
that increased moisture content will mean necessary work for the 
dryers as follows: with the maximum moisture content the dryers 
must evaporate 3.18 pounds of water for each pound of paper 
made; with a minimum moisture content they must evaporate only 
1.875 pounds of water. That is, the dryers must perform 70 per 
cent more work with the maximum moisture content than they 
would with the minimum. 

The actual amount of heat required to evaporate 1.875 pounds of 
water under atmospheric pressure of 14.7 pounds, assuming a tem- 
perature of 60 degrees F., is 2,011 B. t. u. plus 70 B. t. u. to raise 
one pound of stock to 212 degrees. With a back pressure of 5 
pounds, this quantity of latent heat is given out in the condensation 
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of 2.17 pounds of steam. A moisture content of 78 per cent will 
require 3.63 pounds. 

In practice it is found that the steam actually used at the 
machines will vary from 3 to 7 pounds per pound of paper. If 
the moisture content is 68 per cent and paper is being dried with 3 
pounds of steam per pound of paper, the efficiency of the dryers is 
72 per cent. If 4 pounds are used, the efficiency has dropped to 54 
per cent. It will be noted that efficiency is calculated on latent 
heat only and not total heat. This appears to be fair, since the 
heat contained in the condensate is returned to the boiler room, 
These results are rarely obtained in practice, and only under the 
most favorable conditions of hoods and ventilation. 


SPeep or Dryers 
The speed of the driers must, of necessity, affect the efficiency, 
since the heat transfer rate is a definite factor in relation to time. 
Therefore, an increase of speed will result in the sheet being in 
contact with the driers a shorter time. 


Mechanical Difficulties Encountered on Dryers 
Dippers or SYPHONS 


One very common mechanical failure of the driers has a most 
marked effect in the decrease of efficiency, viz., the breaking of the 
dippers, or other arrangements to remove water from the driers. 
It seems probable that this, of all existing conditions, plays the 
largest part in the loss of efficiency, and it should demand the most 
careful consideration of the mechanical department, and it calls for 
a better and more dependable design of that part of the machine 
by the builders. 

Many points worthy of discussion could be dealt with re ob- 
jections to different methods of removing the condensed steam. 

The term “syphon” is erroneous, since it is well known that no 
syphon can act as such, with water near the boiling point. In 
order for this arrangement of exhaust to operate there must always 
be an excess pressure in the driers above that of the exhaust 
header, and this results in erratic action, of alternate water and 
steam discharge. Hence there is waste of heat, because all steam 
that leaves the driers uncondensed is carrying with it the latent 
heat which should have been absorbed by the driers in condensation. 
It is true that this can be partially overcome by dividing the system 
into sections, so that the steam which passes out of the first section 
will pass into the next. 

Or SEPARATORS 


Where reciprocating engines are used in which the exhaust is 
allowed to go to the driers the exhaust carries over all the oil 
from cylinder lubrication. This is beyond all question another 
source of efficiency loss, and is easily explainable. 

The low conductivity of oil, which gathers on the surface of the 
driers, causes a much lower heat transfer rate from the condensed 
water to the sheet. There must always be a film of water sur- 
rounding the entire surface of the driers so long as any condensa- 
tion is taking place, and the centrifugal force holds that film in 
position. The floating oil, being lighter, will remain on the steam 
side of that film. Under such conditions the water cannot pick up 
the steam, and the oil which has hardened on the drier surface, 
together with that which is floating on the water surface, becomes a 
double hindrance to heat transfer. 

The truth of this statement has been plainly demonstrated with 
the installation of good oil separator. It must be remembered 
that heat transfer from steam to water does not occur through con- 
ductivity, but from solution, and the slightest film of oil stops 
absolutely this latter action taking place. 


Hoops AND VENTILATION 
It is not the purpose of this paper to deal with this very im- 
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portant and, perhaps, until recently, the least considered item in 
the final economy of the entire process of paper making. Sufficient 
experiments in hood design have proved conclusively that it plays 
a large part in the saving or waste of heat. 

Where moisture from the sheet is allowed to pass into the 
machine room, it at once becomes necessary to furnish auxiliary 
heat to prevent condensation and consequent dripping, and this 
auxiliary steam must be looked upon as chargeable against the 
paper-drying process. 

In addition further unnecessary excess ventilation will have to be 
provided, with the result that enormous quantities of B. t. u. will be 
carried away into the atmosphere, which have never come in con- 
tact with the sheet, and consequently every one of which must be 
labeled as waste. 

sriefly the points to keep in view are as follows: 

Allow no vapor whatever from the sheet or felts to pass into 
the machine room. 

All ventilation should pass up the hood stacks. 

The open joints of stack are sufficient to take care of room ven- 
tilation. 

Ventilation of machine should be under absolute control by use 
of dampers. 

The air passing through machine should be controlled to the point 
of full saturation as it leaves the machine. 

The low final efficiency of the driers is attributable to a very large 
degree to the lack of proper air control. 


Moisture Content 


We come now to what the writer considers the most imoprtant 
part of this paper, viz., the per cent of moisture in the sheet. 

The difference of the two percentages mentioned before will mean 
necessary work for the driers as follows: With a maximum moisture 
content of 78 per cent it will require 4.18 pounds per pound of paper 
on entering the driers; that is, for 1 pound of paper the driers must 
evaporate 3.18 pounds of water. With the minimum moisture con- 
tent of 68 per cent it will require 2.875 pounds on entering the 
driers. For 1 pound of paper the driers myst evaporate 1,875 
pounds of water. That is, the driers must perform 70 per cent more 
work with the maximum moisture content than they would with the 
minimum. 

Pounds of water per pound of paper to be evaporated: 


Moisture content % Pounds 


68 1.875 
69 1.967 
70 2.066 
71 2.172 
72 2.285 
73 2.407 
74 2.538 
75 2.68 
76 2.833 
77 3. 

78 3.18 


It will be evident from these comparisons that the study of the 
various factors responsible for this wide range of moisture con- 
tent is important, because fuel, which produces steam, is one of 
the large items of expense in the manufacture of paper. 

The principal factors to consider are: the wire, the suction boxes, 
the press rolls, and the felts. 

In this study, however, there is this difficulty. There is at 
present no method of keeping a continual record of moisture con- 
tent, and the practice has been to base all calculations of perform- 
ance of felts, press rolls and wire on steam consumption. Such 
practice is umreliable ‘because a much wider range of steam 
consumption may occur, with almost equal moisture content, due 
to the condition of the machine itself. In practice it is found that 
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the pounds of steam required to dry one pound of paper is an 
exceedingly variable quantity. 

It is evident that if we assume the driers themselves are at all 
times in the same condition and running at! the same :$peed, the 
variable moisture content will have a definite proportion of the 
amount of steam required to dry the paper, not taking into con- 
sideration the variable quality of the stock, which, however, can 
have but slight effect on the heat necessary for drying.: (Some 
will question this.) 

The quality of the stock will have a definite effect i in ‘the moistre 
content of the sheet, before entering the driers, but cannot effect 
the heat necessary to evaporate the same amount of ‘water from 
the sheet. ’ 

It will be evident, therefore, that unless it can be determined what 
that exact quantity is, it is impossible to determine the true efficiency 
of the driers. 

Transferring these differences of moisture content into ‘the final 
cost of paper, we ascertain the following results: 

Assuming steam to cost 50 cents per 1,000 pounds and the 
driers operating at variable efficiency. Cost of steam per ton of 
paper at variable moisture content and variable drying efficiency 
with steam at 50 cents per 1,000 pounds. 

Moisture : 

— 100% 90% 70% 60% 50%... 


$2.19 $2.44 , $3.13 $3.65 $4.39 
2.30 2.55 4 3.28 3.83 4.60 
2.42 2.69 A 3.45 4.03 4.48 
2.54 2.82 ° 3.63 4.23 5.08 
2.67 2.96 3 3.81 - 4.45 5.34 
2.81 3.12 4.01 4.68 5.62 


There is. another way that this table can be used. Using the 
figures under drying efficiency, as pounds of steam per pound of 
paper, will give the combination of drying efficiency and moisture 
content. Thus if paper is being dried 3.81 pounds of steam per 
pound of paper, then with 72 per cent moisture content drying 
efficiency. is 70 per cent. 

A study of this table will reveal this fact that there is a greater 
opportunity for final economy in the cost of paper, in the study and 
maintenance of machine efficiency than there is in that of the work 
of felts and presses. 

The range from 69 per cent to 73 per cent, which is rarely, if 
ever, exceeded in the very lowest of machine efficiency, only shows 
a difference of cost $1.61 per ton. 

Whereas in the range of efficiency from 90 to 40 per cent (the 
latter figure to which: in practice efficiency actually falls) shows 
a difference of cost in the highest moisture content of $3.90 and 
with lowest $3.05. 

These facts should surely point out the immense importance of 
studying and maintaining efficiency of driers. 


Machine Efficiency 
This subject is dealt with in another paper. 


British Technical Section Proceedings 1924 

In a volume of 127 -pages of convenient size, 8% x 5% inches, the 
proceedings. of the Technical Section of the Papermakers’ Asso- 
ciation of Great Britain and Ireland, have just come to hand. 

The contents include a number of papers on subjects of interest 
to paper makers and engineers everywhere: 

Bleaching Problems, J. L. A. MacDonald. 

The Effect of Physical Conditions on the Rate of Bleaching, J. 
H. Bell. 

Beating as it Affects the Strength, Expansion and Opacity of 
Paper, F. Jenkins. 

The Schopper-Riegler Beating Tester, E. J. Guild and S. Mills. 

Steam Raising, A. B. Mallinson. 

The Drying of Paper, R. Marx. 

The volume is published by the Papermakers’ Association of 


Great Britain and Ireland, 26 Farringdon street, London E. C. 4. 
Price 10/6. 
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Criarence J. West, Chairman 


Drying 

_Wacuum Paper Machine Drier. Ogden Minton. Paper Trade 
J. 88, No, 15, 147-159 (Apr. 10, 1924); Paper 33, No. 26, 50-64 
(Apr. 17, 1924); Paper Mill 48, No. 15, 90-104, 132-140 (Apr. 12, 
1924) ; Paper Ind. 6, 129-151 (Apr. 1924). A: detailed description 
of the Minton vacuum paper. machine drier, with a detailed discussion 
of its merits from both theoretical and practical standpoints.—A. 
mc. 

Drying Paper. F. C. Stamm and E. P. Gleason. Paper Trade J. 
78, No. 21, 54-55 (May 22, 1924). A brief discussion of the drying 
methods in use today brings out the factors affecting drying and out- 
lining a simple: method of detecting some of the faults most com- 
monly found—aA. P.-C. 

Drier for Coated Paper.. C. Nelson assignor to C. C. Orcutt. 
U. S. pat. 1,463,923, Aug. 7, 1923. The paper as it comes from the 
coating machine is passed under tension through a casing where it is 
dried by means of air heated by means of heating elements (pre- 
ferably electric) in the casing, the section of which is made oval 
or elliptical to reduce dead space and improve air circulation—A. 
P.-C. 

Drier for Coated Paper. C. Nelson assignor to C. C. Orcutt. 
U. S. pat. 1,469,048, Sept. 25, 1923. The paper is dried under tension 
ina casing provided with heating elements and through which air 
is passed in the opposite direction to the travel of the paper, both 
above and: below the sheet. The latter is supported on a series of 
rolls of relatively small diameter journaled transversely of the 
casing, loosely so that they will rotate as the paper moves over them. 
They are spaced apart to permit of free circulation of the hot air, 
and are preferably arranged so that the sheet is forced to take an 
arched position while in the drier. The supporting rolls may either 
have a series of corrugations or closely spaced spurs or lugs to 
diminish the surface in°contact with the paper, but at the same time 
afford sufficient support—A. P.-C. 

Drying «and Conditioning Gummed Paper. J. O. Ross. 
Paper Trade J. 78, No. 15, 172-174 (Apr. 10, 1924) ; Paper Ind. 6, 
175-179 (Apr. 1924); Paper 33, No. 26, 142 (Apr. 17, 1924). A 
comparison of the tension and festoon types of driers and discussion 
of their relative-merit; with a plea for the systematic study of dry- 
ing gummed paper with a view to standardizing practice and equip- 
ment.—A. P.-C. 

Paper. L. F. Dobler. Eng. pat. 205,793, Sept..7, 1923. After 
drying the paper is passed over one or more cylinders heated to a 
temperature of 100° to 175° C. in order to fuse the rosin or resinous 
compounds contained therein and thus render them agglutinative— 
A. PAG 

Unique Ventilating System. Pulp & Paper 22, 333 (Mar. 20, 
1924). For the ventilating system of the wrapping paper machine 
of the St. Maurice Lumber Co. mill at Three Rivers, Que., which 
is comparatively small compared with the size of the room, a Rose 
Engineering vapor absorption system was installed and in addition 
suction nozzles were provided in the vapor pockets under the top 
driers, and a hood following the shape of the top of the driers was 
installed, a suction nozzle being incorporated into the hood over each 
drier. These nozzles extended across the entire width of the ma- 
chine. The air thus passes out of the supply nozzles, sweeps through 
the vapor pockets absorbing the vapor, and is then drawn into the 
suction nozzles and removed from the machine. This results in a 
machine with no movement of air either inward or outward at the 
ends of the driers, and there is uniform air drying of the sheet from 
edge to edge—A. P.-C. 
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Paper Machine Drier. E. M. Bassler. U. S. pat. 1,470,953, 
Oct. 16, 1923. Headers are provided adjacent to the drier rolls, 
preferably surrounding the latter as much as possible without inter- 
fering with adjusting the paper, etc., at a distance of about 6 in, 
These headers are hollow, and the surface nearest the driers is 
perforated to discharge heated air against the web. The headers 
are made in two sections, between which is left a space directly over 
the top of the drier to let the moisture laden air escape up through a 
hood.—A, P.-C. 

Effect of Oven Drying on Strength of (Pulp) Test Sheets. 
E. P. Cameron, Pulp & Paper 22, 448-450 (Apr. 24, 1924). Oven 
dried test sheets require from 2 to 4 hrs. to regain moisture to 
equilibrium with the atmosphere, the length of time required being 
dependent on the nature of the pulp. Small changes in relative 
humidity cause large changes in the moisture content of the sheet. 
Weight and beating of the sheet have little effect on the rate of 
reabsorption and amount of water absorbed. Oven drying decreases 
the strength about 10% to 15% below that of air dried sheets. Tem- 
peratures up to 100° C. have little effect on the strength of unbeaten 
pulp; and temperatures up to 120° C. have little effect on the strength 
of beaten pulp sheets—A. P.-C. 

Determination of Moisture in Pulps. Raymond Fournier. 
Papeterie 46, 294-301 (Apr. 10, 1924). The author proposes using 
the specific gravity of the stock and calculating the moisture content 

(VD—P) 
therefrom by means of the formula E = in which E 
K 
is the moisture content, V the volume of the sample taken for the 
determination, D the specific gravity of the oven dry pulp, P the 
weight taken forthe determination, and K the difference between the 
density of the oven dry pulp and of water.—A. P.-C. 

Complete Analysis of Paper. Jacques Crolard. Mon. Papet. 
Frangaise 54, 273-274; 300-302; 349-350; 416-418; 493-494 (June 15, 
July 1, Aug. 1, Sept. 15, Nov. 1, 1923) ; 55, 81-83; 108-109; 156-158 
(Feb. 15, Mar. 1, Apr. 1, 1924). A description of the analysis of a 
sample submitted for duplication, bringing out the most important 
points to be determined and the most satisfactory methods.— A. P.-C 

Analysis of Coated Paper. J. Crolard and R. Boney. Paper 
Ind. 6, 323-326 (May 1924) ; Paper 34, No. 2, 48-51 (May 1, 1924). 
A detailed description of the determination of the amount of base and 
of coating and of the analysis of each—aA. P.-C. 


Hand Sheet Machine as a Means of Forming Test Sheets in 
the Strength Testing of Pulp. E. P. Cameron and J. M. Payne. 
Pulp & Paper 33, 376-378 (Apr. 3, 1924) ; 402-404 (Apr. 10, 1924). 
Effects of alterations in the design of Wilen’s hand sheet machine 
(Pulp & Paper 18, 1181-1184 (1920); 19, 68 (1921) ) on the 
strength of the test sheets was tested. Variation in the mesh of the 
screen plate and in the amount of suction applied showed no. material 
effect on the strength, but caused considerable difference in the 
amount of fiber in.the white water, especially with groundwood. No 
advantage is gained by filling the base of the machine with water 
before making the sheet. For the sake of standardizing conditions, 
use of a 150 mesh screen and a 1 in. (diameter) vertical suction pipe 
with an 18 in. (long) elbow pipe attached is recommended.—A. P.-C. 

Comparison of Various Methods Used in Determining the 
Fiber Composition of Paper. E. A, Bergholtz. Paper Trade J. 
78, No..15, 186-189 (Apr. 10, 1924). An analysis on the basis of 
probabilities of error, of the results published by Reed and Machmer 
(Paper Trade J. 76, No. 17, 47-49, Apr. 26, 1923) and by Lee 
(Paper Trade J. 77, No. 21, 51-52, Nov. 22, 1923), from which the 
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author concludes: for rag-sulphite, sulphite-groundwood and sulphite- 
sulphate mixtures the estimation is equal to either the count or 
measure methods in accuracy; but as regards time, simplicity, ex- 
pense of apparatus and required experience it is decidedly superior. 
Rag-sulphite-soda analyses are unreliable by any method. The 
analysis of sode-sulphite mixtures could be improved for all methods 
. if a better differentiation in color were obtainable, especially for the 
estimation procedure. Analysis of bleached and unbleached sulphite 
mixtures is not as reliable by the estimation as by the count or 
measure method. Poor differentiation in color, due to lack of control 
in manipulation, is probably the fundamental cause of the discrepancy. 
aA. Pik 

Alexander’s Stain for Fiber Analysis of Paper. E. Parke 
Cameron. Paper Trade J. 78, No. 15, 191 (Apr. 10, 1924); Paper 
33, No. 26, 138 (Apr. 17, 1924). Stain the fiber sample with two 
drops of Congo red solution (0.2 g. of Congo red in 300 cc. of 
water) for 1 min., remove the excess of dye with blotting paper, 
let dry, immerse for 1 min. in 3 drops of calcium nitrate solution 
(100 g. of calcium nitrate dissolved in 500 cc. of water), add 1 drop 
of Herzberg’s stain (A 20 g. of zinc chloride in 10 cc. of water, B 2, 
1 g. of potassium iodide and 0.1 g. of iodine in 5 cc. of water, mix A 
and B), mix quickly and thoroughly, and cover with the cover glass. 
The color tones are slightly strengthened by letting stand 3 or 4 min. 
before examination. Sulphite should be evenly stained pink, and 
soda pulp a deep blue. The vessels in hardwood soda pulp are the 
hardest portion to stain properly—A. P.-C. 

Comparison of Tensile Testers for Paper. Coleman J. Cos- 
tello. Paper Trade J. 78, No. 15, 189 (Apr. 10, 1924); Paper 33, 
No. 26, 136 (Apr. 17, 1924). Results of over 1,900 tests on 12 lots 
of paper with 4 different instruments representative of the many 
types on the market, showed all 4 machines gave good results as 
regards comparison of averages obtained for duplicate tests on the 
same machine. Average results by the different machines show quite 
a wide variation, which is attributed to differences in the mechanical 
accuracy of the instruments, the size of the test strips and the rate 
of application of the load. In reporting results of tensile tests the 
kind of machine used should be specified—A. P.-C. 

Degree of Porosity of Paper. V. Ravizza. Paper 33, No. 17, 
14-15 (Feb. 14, 1924). See Pulp & Paper 22, 356 (Mar. 27, 1924) ; 
Paper Trade J. 78, 13, 54 (Mar. 27, 1924). (Compare next ab- 
stract)—A. P.-C. 

Permeability Versus Porosity of Paper. C. F. Hanson. Paper 
33, No. 20, 11 (Mar. 6, 1924). <A discussion of the merits of the 
Gurley densometer.—A. P.-C. 

Porosity Testing of Paper. F. E. Gallagher. Paper 33, No. 
22, 5 (Mar. 20, 1924). Outline of the origin and development of 
the Gurley densometer. Tests quoted show that the test is unaffected 
by any moisture absorbed by the paper from the air passing through 
it, or by any slight variation in pressure during the test. The author 
uses ethylene glycol instead of water as a sealing liquid to prevent 
corrosion of the aluminum cylinder.—A. P.-C. 

Turpentine Penetration Test for Greaseproof Paper. H. A. 
Smith. Paper Trade J: 78, No. 15, 169-171 (Apr. 10, 1924) ; Paper 
33, 158, 160 (Apr. 17, 1924). Place the sample on a sheet of clean 
white paper, place about 2 g. of fairly coarse sand in the center to 
form a low pile about 1 in. in diameter, add enough turpentine 
(colored deeply with some oil-soluble color) to saturate the sand 
without spreading to the edges of the test sheet, cover with an in- 
verted watch glass, and note the time taken for the first appearance 
of a spot on the white paper. Take the average of at least 5 tests. 
To eliminate errors due to differences in turpentine used or in condi- 
tions under which the test is made, a sample of known quality should 
preferably be tested at the same time as the sample. Results obtained 
with butter at 80° to 85° C. and with turpentine at 70° C. bear a 
practically constant ratio to one another. Tests made by different 
laboratories on the same samples did not give the same absolute 
figures on penetration; but on plotting the results the curves were 
practically parallel—A. P.-C. 


Determining the Porosity of Paper. N. D. Ivanov. Bum. 
Prom. (Russia) II, 6, 698-700 (Dec. 1923). The apparatus con- 
sists of a measuring cylinder (1) to the top of which are fitted two 
metallic rings (2) by means of rubber collars. The tube (3) leads 
from the top of the cylinder to the mercury manometer (4) and also 
to the safety flask (5), which is connected to a water suction pump. 
Through a stopper in the bottom of the cylinder (1) three tubes 
pass. Tube (6) connects with the vessel (7) containing a light 
mineral oil. Tube (8) reaches almost to the top of the cylinder 
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and is connected to a small mercury manometer (9). The valve 
(8) admits air into the cylinder when necessary. Tube (10) serves 
to empty the cylinder. In ‘the test the sample of paper is clamped 
between the two rings -(2), the valve (8) is opéned and the water 
pump is regulated by the manometer (4). Then valve (8) is closed 
causing the liquid to flow from (7) into the cylinder (1). The 
time taken for a certain quantity of the liquid to run over into the 
cylinder represents the porosity of the paper. The difference of the 
readings of the two manometers is the absolute pressure during the 
test. This apparatus. is simpler than that of Professor Dalen and 
permits working with pressures up to 14 atmiospheré—M. L. C;:: 

Paper Testing Device. Anon. Indus. Della Carta, Jan. °31, 
1924. The Erda firm of Gottingen, specialists in seismography, have 
constructed an apparatus for measuring the surface smoothness of 
paper on the basis of the resistance which it opposes: to the move- 
ment of a point, or, in other words, on the basis of the attrition 
which develops when a point traverses the sheet under constant condi- 
tions. The device consists of a pendulum carrying a pen which 
touches the sheet as in writing. .The sheet is placed upon a horizontal 
plane with a to-and-fro motion. The oscillations of the pendulum 
are proportional to the smoothness of the paper, according to tests 
made at the Paper Experiment Station—P. B. 


Power 


Utilization of Pulp Wood Bark as Fuel. John’ D. Rue and 
E. P. Gleason. Paper Trade J. 78, No. 16, 40-50 (Apr. 17, 1924). 
Complete report on bark and refuse utilization giving all available 
data upon bark presses and the furnace now used in the utilization 
of wood and barking refuse, and covering the various methods of 
handling this problem under different conditions. Figures are given 
indicating the improved results that can be obtained with adequate 
equipment and proper control. Appreciable savings can be effected 
by the more economical utilization of bark, the construction of the 
furnace, control of the air and method of feeding the fuel being the 
points that must be given special attention. In general, all refuse 
must be approximately 50% dry in order to be burned with reason- 
ably good efficiency —A. P.-C. 

Heat Economy in Paper and Pulp Mills. 
Prom, I1,~No: 5; 551-570 (Sept.-Oct. 1923). 


S. Fotiev. Bum. 
An analysis of the 
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distribution of heat in the production of pulp and paper with emphasis 
on the losses and their possible reduction—M. L. C. 

. Practical Heat Economy of the Steam Engine. Schulze. 
Wochbl. Papierfabr. 55, 339-341 (Feb. 16, 1924) ; 400-404 (Feb. 23, 
1924). <A discussion of heat economy of the steam engine with 
especial reference to paper manufacture—J. L. P. 


» Removal of Oil From Exhaust Steam and Recovery of the 
Condensate for Boiler Use. Walter Freund. Wochbl. Papier- 
fabr. 55, 684-586 (Mar. 15, 1924). The use of the electric current 
for destroying oil emulsions is described—J. L. P. 


Powdered Coal in the Paper Industry. A. J. T. Taylor. 
Paper Trade J. 78, No. 15, 118-122:{Apr. 10, 1924) ; Pulp & Paper 
22, 488-490, 509-510, 512 (May 8, 15, 1924). A discussion of its 
merits and description of the equipment required for a good system. 
—A. P.-C. 


“Turbine” Steam Jet Furnace. World’s Paper Trade Rev. 81, 
130, 132, 134 (Jan. 11, 1924) ; Paper Making 43, 24-26 (Jan. 1924). 
A description of the furnace, the main characteristic of which is a 
series of hollow longitudinal cast iron trough firebars, each with its 
own independent steam nozzle to force a blast of air and steam 
through the troughs and up into the fire above, with special pro- 
vision for the even distribution of the air blast over the whole grate 
surface, whilst the intensity of the draught is under instant control. 
—A. P.-C. 

Short Center Belt Drive. Vigo Sahmel. Paper 33, No. 26, 
174, 176 (Apr. 17, 1924); Paper Trade J. 78, No. 19, 61-64 (May 
8, 1924). Discussion of the merits of the Lenix drive—A. P.-C. 


Power Transmission by Belting. J. E. Rhoads. Paper 33, 
No. 21, 11-12 (Mar. 13, 1924) ; Paper Ind. 5, 1937, 1939 (Mar. 1924). 
An explanation of some of the principles entering into power trans- 
mission by belting in general—A. P.-C. 

Principle of the Pulmax Drive. Paper Mill 48, No. 9, 14, 16 
(Mar. 1, 1924). A discussion of its merits as compared with open 
belt drives—A. P.-C. 

Mechanism of Lubrication. III. Effect of Oiliness on Be- 
havior of Journal Bearings. D. P. Barnard, H. H. Meyers and 
H. O. Forrest. Ind. Eng. Chem. 16, 347-350 (Apr. 1924). (Com- 
pare Pulp & Paper 20, 913, Oct. 19, 1922; 937, Oct. 26, 1922.) A 
description of the results obtained from a series of experiments con- 
ducted to determine the effect of oiliness of the lubricant on the 
carrying power of a conventional type of journal bearing. The 
results indicate that the carrying power is somewhat greater when 
oiliness, as measured by the coefficient of static friction, is increased. 
This increase in carrying power is small for variations among com- 
mercially practicable lubricants—A. P.-C. 

Hoffman Roller Bearings in Papermaking Machinery. D. E. 
Batesole. Paper Trade J. 78, No. 15, 201 (Apr. 10, 1924); Paper 
Mill 48, No. 15, 86, 88 (Apr. 12, 1924). A brief discussion of their 
merits —A. P.-C. 


Most Efficient Type of Bearing for Paper Machinery. G. H. 
Spencer. Paper Trade J. 78, No. 15, 209-217 (Apr. 10, 1924) ; Paper 
Mill 48, No. 15, 65-70 (Apr. 12, 1924). A discussion of the merits 
of ball bearings with a description of their manufacture—A. P.-C. 

Cutless Bearings in the Paper Industry. C. F. Sherwood. 
Paper Ind. 6, 363-367 (May, 1924). The cutless bearing consists 
of a cylinder of brass or other metal lined with a thickness of 5/16 
to % of an inch of soft Olivite rubber, the thickness of the lining 
depending on the diameter of the shaft and bearing. The soft rubber 
carries a helical groove which permits the water entering the bearing 
for lubrication and also provides a means of exit for any sand or 
grit which may work in with the water. Its possible applications 
in the paper industry are discussed—A. P.-C. 

Anti-Friction Bearings on High Speed Newsprint Machines. 
G. H. Spencer. Paper Trade J. 78, No. 22, 46-49 (May 29, 1924). 
A discussion of the advantages of ball bearings—A. P.-C. 

Steam Flowmeters in the Paper and Allied Industries. A. 
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Lambrette. Papeterie 46, 302-306 (Apr. 10, 1924). A discussion of 
their advantages—A. P.-C. 

Electri¢ Metering Instruments in the Pulp and Papermaking 
Industry. O. C. Cordes. Paper Trade J. 78, No. 17, 48-51 (Apr, 
24, 1924). An outline of the use of ammeters and wattmeters jn 
showing the power consumption of the various machines and indicat- 
ing overload conditions.—A. P.-C. 


Mechanical Pulp 


Comparative Efficiency cf Pulp Grinders. W. A. Munro. Pa- 
per Trade J. 78, No. 15, 181 (Apr. 10, 1924); Paper Ind. 6, 237 
(Apr., 1294) ; Paper 33, No. 26, 112 (Apr. 17, 1924). Results ob- 
tained in various mills with three and four pocket grinders and with 
magazine grinders are compared and tabulated. They show that the 
magazine grinder is more economical than the older types of pecket 
grinders with small production; with a production of 7.5 to 10 tons 
per stone the two types are approximately equal; and with produc- 
tions of over 10 tons per stone the pocket grinder is superior to the 
magazine grinder.—A. P.-C. 

Magazine Grinder. J. J. Warren. U. S. pat. 1,465,069, 
Aug. 14, 1923. The cross section of the magazine is slightly greater 
at the top than at the bottom. The wood is fed to the stone by 
means of a pair of endless chains on each side of the magazine pass- 
ing through flexible channel guides which may be bent inwardly by 
means of hand wheels, thus forcing the chains into closer contact 
with the wood in the magazine. The feeder chains are built up of 
pairs of heavy links tied together with pins. Fixed on the inner face 
of each link and near the lower or forward end is a spur or spike 
which bites into the wood to force it downwardly. The chains are 
driven through suitable reducing gears from a variable speed motor 
which is controlled by the current consumed by the main motor driy- 
ing the grinder stone, so that the rate of feed varies with the char- 
acter of the wood being ground and the power consumption of the 
stone is maintained relatively constant. Instead of spraying water at 
the face of the stone it is sprayed over the wood at the top of the 
magazine which has the following advantages: the water is pre- 
heated before coming in contact with the stone, thus minimizing the 
danger of cracking the latter; the wood is thoroughly softened be- 
fore grinding thus decreasing the power required for grinding; the 
sensible heat, otherwise lost by the passing off of the vapors gen- 
erated at the grinding surface, is conserved. In order to compen- 
sate for the wear of the stone the lower end of the magazine is pro- 
vided with ‘an adjustable pocket. To prevent the frictional heat of 
grinding from being conducted along the shaft to the bearings and 
burning them out, a cooling device is placed on the shaft on each 
side of the stone—A. P.-C. 

Warren Magazine Grinder Exceeds All Expectations. Pa- 
per Mill 48, No. 9, 1, 8, 10, 12 (Mar. 1, 1924). Results of tests are 
given, which show that the operation of the grinder is satisfactory, 
power consumption low, output high and quality of pulp satisfac- 
tory.—A. P.-C. 

Different Methods of Mounting Grinder Stones on the Shafts. 
Indus. Della Carta; Papeterie 46, 309-312 (Apr. 10, 1924). A de- 
scription of the evolution of methods of mounting grinder stones.— 
A.P.-C. 

Manufacture of Groundwood. A. Ruby. Papier 26, 1317-1320, 
1435-1441 (Nov. & Dec., 1923) ; 27, 447-455 (Apr., 1924). An ad- 
dress describing the origin of groundwood, present manufacturing 
methods and its durability—A. P.-C. 

Removing Steam From Pulp Grinders. C. A. Baxter. U. S. 
pat. 1,481,584, Jan. 22, 1924. The housing of the grinder is provided 
with crevices in its walls and with a relatively large opening at one 
side, communicating with a chamber formed by a supplementary 
housing section. Means are provided for producing a draft from this 

chamber to the atmosphere which results in the outside air being 


drawn into the chamber through the crevices in the main grinder 
housing —A. P.-C. 
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INCIDENCE OF BUSINESS-PROFITS TAXES’ 


Since the year of 1916 the problem of the incidence of a general 
tax upon business profits has had a deep interest for industrial ex- 
ecutives and public accountants. In constructing and interpreting 
graphic charts and comparative statements of operating results, com- 
puting goodwill or estimating the prospective earning power of a 
business on the basis of past results, the disposition of the high 
federal taxes paid becomes undeniably a troublesome question. Yet 
this question must certainly be answered in one way or the other 
before any satisfactory inferences can be drawn by executives from 
comparative data. 

Proposed Solutions 


Three more or less well-defined schools of thought on this per- 
plexing problem exist. The first, carrying with it the unquestioned 
authority of Professor E. R. A. Seligman, maintains that profits 
taxes cannot be shifted; that all efforts on the part of taxed agen- 
cies to redistribute them over the community through the media of 
higher prices meet with an effectual resistance on the part of the 
consuming public; that the eventual result of these efforts is merely 
higher prices or nominal profits before taxes, but the same real 
profits, it being assumed, of course, that other factors influencing 
profits remain constant. Translated into ordinary accounting terms, 
this school holds that profits taxes represent distributions to the 
government as a partner in business enterprises. 

A second school of thought contends with equal definiteness that 
all profits taxes are actually paid by the consumer; that the pro- 
ducer or distributer pays only that portion thereof which he would 
normally pay in his capacity of an ultimate consumer; and that 
the diffusion of such taxes is accomplished through the means of 
a changing price level. In other words, it is contended that profits 
taxes constitute a cost of production. 

A less arbitrary and perhaps more inconclusive stand is taken by 
still another set of writers. These latter hold that a partial re- 
distribution of a business tax levy is generally accomplished, but 
that the ratio redistributed cannot be uniformly defined with any 
substantial accuracy. So far as the accountant or business man is 
concerned, the practical effect of the conclusions of this school is 
that the relation of income taxes to operating profits is a special 
matter to be considered in interpreting charts and statements, but 
one not capable of mathematically precise definition. 

In the face of this wide divergence of opinion among experts, the 
layman is inclined to throw up his hands and fall back upon an 
attitude of agnosticism. Unfortunately, some working postulate 
on the subject is a matter of practical necessity. The accountant 
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and the executive must arrive at a decision, whether they wish to 
or not, simply because they deal with questions which involve and 
demand a decision. I, therefore, make no apology for discussing 
this contentious problem in these pages, confessing, at the outset, 
my adherence to the theory last mentioned. 


The Argument from Statistics 


A set of facts and a basic theory of political economy are usually 
advanced by the “non-diffusion” advocates in support of their con- 
tentions. The set of facts is that during the past seven years 
prices have not varied concomitantly with the tax levies; that 
during the years of almost confiscatory taxes (1917 and 1918) com- 
modity prices were lower than in subsequent periods; and that con- 
sequently no casual connection between the two series of phe- 
nomena can exist. But since taxes cannot get redistributed over a 
community except through the medium of a changing price level, 
it is concluded that taxes upon business profits cannot be shifted. 

The argument would be convincing only if the reaction of prices 
to profits taxes must be direct and instantaneous. That assump- 
tion, as every producer of commodities knows, is invalid. 

An abrupt increase in the rates at which profits taxes are levied 
creates a problem, which the business world solves gradually, hesi- 
tatingly and piecemeal. Even the monopolist is compelled to act 
slowly in the face of such a situation, to experiment and to revise 
his sales policies several times before he attains that nicety of 
adjustment of price to market which insures him the maintenance, 
so far as is possible, of his status quo. How much more true is 
this of the tenuously connected groups of producers whose policies 
determine prices in competitive fields! 

An extremely high tax levy does not pass through the industrial 
system with the rapidity of an electric current. The fabric of that 
system is made of adaptable but highly resistant material; its 
processes of accommodation are slow and involved; and the full 
effects of a sharp change in the environing influences surrounding 
the system do not become apparent until after a considerable period 
of time has elapsed. 

Consequently, the assumption that, since prices have not varied 
concomitantly with taxes during the past decade, the two phe- 
nomena are not casually connected may be passed by without 
further argument. It is unnecessary to point out that major in- 
flating influences, other than taxes, at work during this period 
must be considered, if any valid inference from statistical data is 
to be drawn. 

The economic law upon which is based the contention that profits 
taxes cannot be shifted offers greater difficulties. 
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Professor E. R. A. Seligman, the leading exponent of this 
school, presents it in the following words: 

“But while there is only one price for exactly similar units of the 
same commodity in the market at any given time, there are, under 
conditions of competition, always differences in cost. . . . At 
any given time the normal price will tend to equal the highest 
cost of production. As long as the demand at any particular time 
is sufficient to take off the total supply of commodities produced at 
different costs, the price at which the whole supply will be sold 
tends to be fixed at the point of greatest cost. Inasmuch as the 
price is fixed at the cost of producing the most expensive portion 
of the supply that is actually sold, the difference between the lowest 
cost and the actual price—that is, the difference between the cost 
of producing the article under the most disadvantageous circum- 
stances and that of producing and bringing it to market under the 
more favorable conditions, constitutes the producers’ surplus or 
profits. 

“Profits are the result of the industrial process; they do not repre- 
sent cost, but surplus over cost.” 

Consequently, Professor Seligman concludes : 

“Under normal conditions, when there is neither a business boom 
nor a business depression, when there is neither a sellers’ market 
nor a buyers’ market, but just an ordinary normal average mar- 
ket, the producer will not even have an excuse for adding an 
income tax to the price. For, as we have pointed out above, prices 
will be fixed under normal conditions at the cost of production of 
the marginal competitor who pays no taxes; and he pays no taxes 
because he finds at the end of the year that he has made no profits.” 
(“Can Income Taxes Be Shifted?” The National Income Tax 
Magazine, April 1924.) 

From such premises, Professor Seligman draws the definite in- 
ference that “taxes on business incomes cannot be passed on in 
the shape of higher prices. . . .” 


The Marginal Producer 


These premises constitute the basis upon which the structure of 
the political economy of the so-called classical school has been 
erected. With the fundamentals of the premises, we need here 
raise no quarrel. It is undoubtedly true that prices tend to co- 
incide with the highest cost of production for the reason that in- 
dustry is substantially competitive. Abnormally high profits in 
any field of activity attract new capital thereto; the first effect 
is an increased supply; and, as price is largely a function of supply 
and demand, the subsequent result is lower prices. The modus 
operandi of these economic forces should be manifest to every public 
accountant. 

We must, however, quarrel with the assumption that this tendency 
of price-to coincide with the point of greatest production is uni- 
formly realized. If the industrial: organization were a static con- 
dition, with a plenitude of capital, available labor supply and the 
other. factors requisite to an instantaneous achievement of ends, 
the tendency in question might be largely realized. 

But industry -is certainly not static in character. It is rather 
an erganism:;; a fluctuating balance of forces, some exclusive, others 
complementary. . Capital and labor, production and consumption, 
supply and demand, inventive. progress, growth of population and 
innumerable other forces enter into that unstable equilibrium which 
we call modern industry. Tendencies everywhere are opposed, de- 
flected from their course or brought to a standstill at some inter- 
mediate point. We may say that such and such a force per se 
tends to produce certain definite effects; will produce such effects 
if unmodified; but that is quite different. from the assertion that 
the effects in their entirety are fully realized. 

In the -present case, the nature of the opposition met ‘by the 
tendency of-competition to depress prices to‘ the level of highest 
costs will readily occur to every public accountant. New’ fields 
of industry are-continually opening wp to capital through the crea- 
tion of new wants; old: fields are being constantly expanded through 
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normal growth of population and invention; while both arc in- 
fluenced by the ever increasing productivity of labor. 

As a result of these forces, even in the old-established indus iries, 
the downward tendency of price is halted before it meets the 
rising cost of production. And when, through the progress oi in- 


vention, the line describing cost of production in any particular 
field is depressed to a lower level, the margin between price and 
cost of production is temporarily still further increased. 

The distinction between a cross-section of any special grou) of 
producers at any one time on our theory and that propounde: by 


Prof, Seligman may be graphically illustrated by the following 
diagram : 





In this diagram, the line AC represents the price level established 
largely by the workings of the law of supply and demand. [LD 
reflects cost of production, increasing as it includes concerns pro- 
ducing at higher costs. The distance between AC and: BD at any 
point (AB, XY, CD) measures prefits to the producers located at 
such point on BD. The line EC is drawn to give effect to the 
consideration that if supply were decreased by moving the line CD 
towards AB, the price level (AC) would be raised. In actual 
commercial practice, this latter line would probably be broken; 
and the entire diagram must be taken as an illustration of a set 
of principles rather than a graphic representation of fact. 

The shaded area represents Prof. Seligman’s extension of the 
theory outlined above. Inasmuch as he presumes a greater supply 
than have we, the price level would be lower; that is, it would 
norinally be located at O, the point at which EC extended inter- 
sects the extension of line BD. The result is, of course, to reduce 
profits of all producers, although as stated, no attempt has been 
made to fit the representation to any industry; and, consequently 
the proportions shown are purely arbitrary. 


Marginal Profits 


It follows from the foregoing that the dominating fact with 
regard to industry is that the great bulk of production is co: 
ducted at a substantial profit. If it were not, the incentive to risk 
money for such purposes would disappear. And when any par- 
ticular field of activity becomes exploited to the point where prof- 
its commensurate with risk cannot be secured, capital begins to 
flow in other directions. 

Naturally producers make mistakes and frequently create con- 
ditions in some particular field which force the marginal producers 
to operate at a very narrow margin of profit. However, even here, 
the progress of invention, the growth of population and other 
factors quickly effect a readjustment. 

In short, while it should be granted that prices tend to meet 
the point of highest cost, they never do so simply because the 
moving forces of industry interpose. In a static society the co- 
incidence might conceivably be realized; although even in this 
case it is difficult to see what incentive would be offered investors 
to tie up money in enterprises which cannot produce at a reason- 
able commercial profit. However, the. point need not here concern 
us. 


Granting that under normal conditions the producers at highest 
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cost still earn reasonable profits, have we proved that the business 
taxes can be shifted? True enough, the motive to shift part of the 
taxes through the media of higher prices still exists. But can 
that motive be made effectual? And if it could on our assumption, 
why could it not equally be made effectual on the assumption out- 
lined by Prof. Seligman? The marginal producer, whether he 
feels the taxes or not, always has before him the motive to in- 
crease profits through prices, as have all other producers of com- 
modities. If then, he does not increase them, it -is because of the 
operation of laws which resist his desire so to do. 


Consequently, it would appear that even though Prof. Seligman’s 
assumption that marginal producers generally earn no profit is 
untrue, still the situation is not a whit improved. The motive to 
earn higher profits through larger prices is present both before 
ani after a tax levy, and it is not clear just how the imposition 
of such a tax could render the motive effectual. 

To make this clear, we are compelled to return for a moment to 
the forces that fix price. The esssentials of the classical theory of 
supply and demand must, I think, be conceded. Price is largely a 
function of these two variables; the highest cost of production 
does not create or fix price; it merely conditions it. 

Let us put this as simply as possible. At any given time a 
certain quantity of any particular commodity can be sold at a given 
price. Usually, however, due to our long and complex process of 
production, supply precedes demand. Demand regulates future 
supply; the present is a definite quantity. This total existent supply 
can be sold only at a certain price, dependent upon the demand 
therefore. Consequently, price is said to result from the working 
of the law of supply and demand. 

Now, if the price for any commodity remains for a substantial 
period of time farther above the highest cost of production than is 
the case with other commodities, capital will flow into that par- 
ticular field, increase the supply and depress price. It will continue 
to flow in, however, only to the point where relative profits war- 
rant. After that it will be attracted to other fields. If a mistake 
is made and the industry is expanded to the point where price 
equals or exceeds the highest cost of production, expansion will 
cease until demand catches up with supply. It will probably be 
clearer, therefore, if it be said that prices of commodities never for 
any long period fall below the point where they insure a reasonable 
profit to producers. This fact is clear to every accountant who 
has made even a superficial study of modern business. 

Consequently, it would appear to make no difference whether 
marginal producers do or do not have to pay a tax on business 
profits. The point is whether producers affected by the tax can 
shift a portion thereof to other shoulders by means of higher prices. 
If they can, any producers not operating at a profit will gladly 
follow their example. 


Immediate Effects of Levy 


Price, as stated, is largely a function of supply and demand. 
Unit commercial profits are the difference between prices and cost 
of production. To shift taxes, therefore, producers must be able 
to increase prices and at the same time keep demand from falling 
below the point where the higher unit profit is not eaten up by the 
lower number of units sold. What new elements does a tax on 
business profits introduce into the situation which enables them to 
do this? 

For one thing it provides an additional motive for united action 
on the part of that dominant set of producers who operate on the 
whole at a reasonable profit. The co-operation in question may be 
largely. unconscious; it may result, for the. most part, from the 
partial suppression of the spirit of competition in the face of a 
common enemy. Imitation becomes a more powerful influence on 
that account; and as a result thereof a nicety of adjustment of 

ipply to demand, not previously attained, is made possible. ; 

This factor is worthy of further notice, for an examination of it 
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discloses how widely divergent are the theories of the political 
economists from the facts as they are known to the public account- 
ant. The effects of a tax on the profits of the monopolist offer the 
best entrée to our investigation. 


Monopolists and Profits Taxes 


The economists uniformly contend that the monopolist, at least, 
cannot shift profits taxes. The reasoning upon which their con- 


clusion is based has been so clearly and tersely presented by Prof. 


Seligman in the article previously mentioned that we cannot do 
better than to quote again from it. 

Prof. Seligman states: 

“But if the tax is imposed upon his (the monopolist’s) profits 
it will not lead him to increase the price; for, if he could do this 
without cutting down his sales, he would have done it before the 
tax was imposed. What the consumer is willing to give is un- 
affected by what the producer is compelled to take. In the case 
of a tax on output the producer may find it to his interest to sell a 
little less at a higher price; because the less he sells, the smaller 
his tax; but in a tax on net profits his tax is reduced not by the 
falling off in output but by the falling off in profits; and if he 
increased the price he would suffer a double loss, namely, in his 
lower profits as well as in the payment of the tax. He will there- 
for prefer to maintain his profits and pay the tax; that is, he will 
not shift the tax to the consumer.” 


These statements would be erroneous even were the monopolist 
motivated in all his actions by a narrow self-interest. The producer 
who is wise enough to have gained control of the agencies manufac- 
turing or fabricating any commodity ‘knows full well the danger of 
leaving unsatisfied a large demand for his commodity which could 
be filled at a reasonable profit. Such action would not only imperil 
his commanding position by inviting either direct competition or 
competition through substitutes, but it would also. lay him open to 
attack by the legislative or other protective social agencies. _Con- 
sequently, even though*he possessed the insight- into social forces 
necessary to the nice adjustment of price to profit which Prof. 
Seligman assumes, and even though he were able to maintain that 
adjustment in the face of a fluctuating demand, it would not always 
be to his interest to do so. The competition which obtains among 
commodities and the danger of adverse legislation or of arousing 
a strong public sentiment would always exist. The most that can 
be said is that the monopolist, who is guided always by self- 
interest, maintains prices at a point which permits the largest 
profits in a given situation; due regard being given. to the danger 
of inviting competition or adverse- public action. This point is 
usually the point at which all demand for the commodity at a price 
sufficiently higher than cost to insure a reasonable profit-on invest- 
ment can be satisfied. Possible competition is a factor as strong as 
actual and, in a certain sense, competition (i. e., commodity com- 
petition) always exists. The conclusions to be derived from these 
facts are important. 

Before drawing them, however, the existence of other factors 
tending to depress monopoly prices to the point where they insure 
only a reasonable profit on investment should be noted. “Probably 
every public accountant has had an opportunity at some time or 
other to study the development of a concern producing a patented’ 
article. If so, he knows that prices are first fixed experimentally 
at a figure which is substantially in excess of cost; that if consum- 
ers actively bid against one another, this price may be later in- 
creased, but otherwise will probably be maintained; that as pro- 
duction facilities are expanded, revisions of price downward are 
made when found advisable; but that the producer never attempts 
that endless experimentation with prices which would be necessary 
if the maximum of profits were to be secured. Habit, an influential 
force in industrial life, prevents, if nothing else. The market, of 
course, is studied with relation to cost and prices; policies are re- 
vised, etc. But the attainment of the maximum of immediate profits 
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is uniformly prévented by the influence of habit and the difficulties 
which surround such attainment. 


Monopoly Slack 

Now, such being the case, it is apparent that some slack always 
exists which the monopolist can pick up when an additional motive 
to do so is supplied. How large this slack is, how much he can 
increase prices without endangering his profits, depend upon evident 
factors—such as the extent of commodity competition to which he 
is subjected and the degree to which his policies have previously 
been influenced by motives other than the desire for a maximum 
of immediate profits (habit, the instinct to expand, the difficulties 
and effort of experimentation with prices, the fear of inviting 
competition of a direct or indirect nature, etc.). 

The balance of this complex set of motives, manifesting itself 
in certain established price policies on the part of the monopolist, 
will obviously be disturbed by the sharp reduction in his profits. 
The feat of inviting competition will speak with less authority, if 
for no other reason than that such competition would be less likely 
to arise in the changed situation; while the disposition to move 
along the lines of least resistance (one of the most powerful motives 
in industrial life) will be transformed into an intense effort to 
maintain the status quo of the industry. 

That this effort can be made effectual is apparent, even though 
we assume for the moment that results are accomplished at the 
expense of less fortunately situated producers of other commodities. 
Although economic laws condition his influence, the monopolist, at 
least has the power to react advantageously upon the industrial 
situation. The margin allowed him may be narrow and sharply 
confined, but it is none the less real. 


Competitive Industry and Profits Taxes 

Of course, the obvious retort to all this is that the monopolist 
has merely succeeded in enriching himself out of the pockets of his 
fellow producers; that by raising his prices and thereby shifting 
all or part of his taxes, he has curtailed the market for other 
commodities ; and that the producers of such commodities are now 
subjected to the double burden of taxes and declining sales and 
profits. 

This would be true if the total demand for consumable com- 
modities were a fixed factor—that is, to translate the thought into 
ordinary commercial language, if the consuming public has at any 
one time only so many dollars which it is willing to spend. Before 
going into this subject, let us assume for the moment that demand 
itself in terms of dollars is a variable affected by price: If that 
be the case, then not only may the monopolist be able to increase 
his real profits through higher prices, but so also may agencies 
producing: under conditions of competition. 

We have already examined the argument that this assumption 
is invalid, because if any set of producers were able to increase 
profits through the media of prices, they would have done so with- 
out the incentive furnished by the tax levy. Such a statement of 
the case assumes an adaptation of means to ends, of policies to 
profits, which the facts of industrial life do not warrant. The 
situation of the monopolist has been minutely examined; the situa- 
tion of competitive industry is similar. If the latter agencies do 
not hold the positions of strategic importance occupied by the 
monopolists, they acquire equivalent advantages, in that the tax 
levy provides an incentive to temporary coorperation among them. 
While an increase in price on the part of one producer before 
the levy would scarcely have moved his competitors to imitate his 
example, the situation thereafter would be radically changed. In 
short, the attempt to shift taxés through higher prices would be 
almost universal. 


Consumption and Profits Taxes 
Now, the other side of the picture confirms the inferences which 
have been drawn from our examination of the producing agencies. 
This examination has led us to believe that no producer has fully 
exploited his market, or, in other words, has been earning the 
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highest profits he can get, production factors remaining constant, 
But how can this statement be reconciled with the existence of a 
definite dollar demand? It would certainly seem that in a general 
price-raising movement, motivated only by a profits tax, some at 
least must suffer. 

It would, if consumption were not also a variable, influenced by 
prices. To say that the producing world can increase its real prof- 
its through higher prices within certain undetermined limits is the 
same thing as to say that the consuming world can and will, if 
necessary, spend more dollars on consumable products. Let us 
examine this possibility. 

Now, a cross-section of the consuming world, at any one time, 
would show a certain amount of income being disposed of to satisfy 
immediate wants, the balance being put away as savings. There 
has been attained what may be called temporary equilibrium of 
desires. Confronted by an increase in the prices paid for articles 
consumed, the consumer will readjust his wants to his decreased 
real income. Some will maintain their savings and cut down on 
immediate wants; others will decrease both; while at the opposite 
extreme still others will, if necessary, use up past savings in the 
effort to maintain their previous standard of living. 

If, therefore, a wide movement of prices upward is created by 
the producers, while some producers will suffer because of com- 
modity competition, it may be generally stated that the consuming 
public will increase its price purchases. The increase may not 
be sufficient to absorb the same units produced at the higher prices, 
because of the curtailment of wants through motives of necessity 
or desire, but it will in all cases be substantial. 

The effect on the profits of the various classes of producers will 
be various. Consumers who curtail their wants must readjust 
themselves to the new price situation and choose between them. 

Monopolists or favored industries, which have been strongly in- 
fluenced in past policies by motives other than self-interest, will be 
relatively benefited; commodity competition may force producers 
of luxuries to operate on a lower margin of profit, relatively to 
their previous situation in the producing world. Nevertheless, tak- 
ing the producing agencies as a unit, they do undoubtedly manage 
to shift part of the tax levy. How far each member thereof is 
successful depends upon factors, some of which have been sug- 
gested, all of which the public accountant should study in con- 
structing and interpreting comparative statements. 

A collateral effect of this process is obviously the decrease of 
capital which can be invested for productive purposes. The pro- 
ducer must be satisfied with lower profits, the consumer with lower 
savings. Consequently, due to the natural growth in population, 
the equation between supply and demand becomes further dis- 
turbed and the working of these economic forces confirms and 


stabilizes the new price level, and perhaps even raises it still more 
than it has been raised. 


Specific Conclusions 


The conclusions, important to the public accountant, then are: 

1—That part of the taxes levied on business profits can be shifted. 

2—That the extent of the shift, with relation to any particular 
producer or set of producers, depends upon the special factors 
surrounding each case. 

3—That, in interpreting and constructing comparative statements, 
all such factors should be carefuly studied for the purpose of dis- 
closing the true effects of federal taxes on operating profits. 

4—That, while such effects cannot be determined with mathe- 
matical precision, the general relations of operating profits to 
profits taxes can be described with substantial accuracy; and that 
a knowledge of such relations is necessary to a correct reading of 
comparative statements, involving years of abruptly changing tax 
rates. 

The general principles outlined above should enable every public 
accountant to prosecttte his investigation into their special applica- 
tion to any industry with profitable results. 
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PERS Oo RATED METALS 


For Centrifugal and ages iene Drainer Bottoms, Filter Plates, Pulp ithe, etc. 


The Harrington & King Perforating Company =: 


5652 Fillmore St., Chicago, Ill., U.S.A. New York Office, 114 Liberty St. 


/ 


AMERICAN MADE FOR MS ' Ge alls; 


Some portion of our clay production is pulver- 
ized. That part of it which is pulverized is, as 
far as we know, the only pulverized clay which 
is washed and refined before being pulverized. 


AUTOMATIC CONTINUOUS 
SCREW PRESS 


FOR DEWATERING PULP 


ADVANTAGES 


1. AUTOMATIC—requiring a minimum of labor to operate. 

2. CONTINUOUS IN ACTION—hence large saving 2 power and 
increase in capacity. 

3. ECONOMICAL IN POWER—small power required to operate. 

4 HEAVY CONSTRUCTION—hence requiring a minimum of repairs. 


AMERICAN PROCESS CO. 
68 William Street, New York 


This insures greater freedom from impurities 
and an exceedingly uniform product. 


Prices on M-E pulverized clay may surprise 
you even considering this additional treatment. 


Let us submit samples and quote you 


| MEH Yon il 


Ghe 


Paper Trade Journal 


Covers Completely the Paper and Pulp 
Industry 


J. ANDERSEN & CO. 


21 EAST 40th STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


Importers of Chemical Pulps 


BLEACHED and UNBLEACHED 


It is a member of the Audit Bureau of Circu- 
lations, which means that our circulation claims 
are authentic and provable. 


Agents for Kellner Partington Paper Pulp Co., Ltd. 
Sarpsborg, Norway; Forshaga, and Edsvalla, Sweden. 
Kronstadter Papierstoff—Fabriks Actien—Gesellsc*aft 


Mills at Tuciansky, Sv. Martin 
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dhnports of Paper and Paper Stork 


NEW YORK, BOSTON, PHILADELPHIA AND OTHER PORTS 


NEW YORK IMPORTS 


WEEK ENDING OCTOBER 18, 1924 











SUMMARY 
SS eye 1,623 rolls, 121 cs., 61 bls. 
Printing paper. ..573 bis., 145cs., 518 rolls, 61 pgs. 
Wall paper.......38 cs., 162 bls., 908 rolls, 8 pgs. 
Wrapping paper.......... 18 cs., 19 rolls, 560 bis. 
LABOTEINS BOGS. cc ccvcccscerecvsccesvecess 66 cs. 
Writing PAPE. o.0.ssccccccscsccsccscvcess 15 cs. 
PTVSOUS POPST no os cc seccccen veccvocesececes 139 cs. 
Filter paper. .....csscccscceccccees 142 bls., 4 cs. 
Surface coated paper............ssseeee0. 292 cs. 
Hanging paper. .........++s. 1,167 rolls, 113 bls, 
i MN. cnness 50000860 1,562 rolls, 224 bls. 
BROT DRDO. nec ccne cen ccccgceccsevssccees 56 cs. 
Baryta coated paper...........eeseesccees 26 cs. 
Paper hangings..........- 55 blis., 2 cs., 15 crates 
Printed paper... .......ccccccccvccececcees 18 cs. 
Copy PAPE. 2... cerescccccccveccccccevcves 6 cs. 
STE ee 3 <8. 
Drawing paper........seeceeececcsscaseves 4 cs. 
Colored Peper... .ecccccccescssescseveccess 75 cs. 
Packing paper.........-- 21 cs., 687 rolls, 43 bls. 
Miscellaneous paper...........+.. 228 cs., 12 rolls 


CIGARETTE PAPER 
Liggett & Myers Tobacco Company, Pipestone 
County, Havre, 13 cs. 
Standard Products Corporation, by same, 53 cs. 


WALL PAPER 


A. C. Dodman, Jr., Inc., Zeeland, Antwerp, 7 cs. 

A. C. Dodman, Jr., Inc., Mauretania, South- 
ampton, 17 cs. 

A. C. Dodman, Jr., Inc., by same, 154 bls. 

Whiting & Patterson, Inc., by same, 10 cs. 

F. J. Emmerich, Minnewaska, London, 1 cs. 

W. J. Byrnes Company, Suffren, Havre, 3 cs. 

The Prager Company, Westerdyk, Rotterdam, 
602 rolls. 

W. H. S. Lloyd & Co., Celtic, Liverpool, 8 pgs. 

F. J. Emmerich, Scythia, Liverpool, 8 bls. 

The Prager Company, Rotterdam, Rotterdam, 
306 rolls. ; 

PAPER HANGINGS 

W. H. S. Lloyd & Co., Minnewaska, London, 8 
bls. 

W. H. S. Lloyd & Co., by same, 2 cs. 


A. C. Dodman, Jr., Inc., Celtic, Liverpool, 35 
bls. ; 

W. H. S. Lloyd & Co., by same, 15 crates. 

A. C. Dodman, Jr., Inc., Adriatic, Liverpool, 


12 bis. 
HANGING PAPER 

Drinhausen Hollkott Paper Company, Eglantine, 
Rotterdam, 113 bis. 

Drinhausen Hollkott Paper Company, by same, 
462 rolls. 

Drinhausen Hollkott Paper Company, Pres. Hard- 
ing, Bremen, 333 rolls. 

Drinhausen Hollkott Paper Company, Westerdyk, 
Rotterdam, 271 rolls. 

Drinhausen Hollkott Paper Company, Deutsch- 
land, Hamburg, 101 rolls. 


SURFACE COATED PAPER 


P. C. Zuhlke, Lapland, Antwerp, 101 cs. 

Gevaert Company of America, by same, 9 cs. 

Whiting & Patterson, Inc., Lancastria, Hamburg, 
71 cs. 

Advance Sales 
Bremen, 5 cs. 

Gevaert Company of America, Zeeland, Antwerp, 
23 cs. 

P. Puttmann, by same, 19 cs. 

P. C. Zuhlke, by same, 64 cs. 


BARYTA COATED PAPER 


Globe Shipping Company, Pres. Harding, Bremen, 
26 cs. 


Company, President Harding, 


PRINTING PAPER 
C. Steiner, Deutschland, Hamburg, 54 bls. 
P. C. Zuhlke, Lapland, Antwerp, 28 cs. 


J. P. Hefferman Paper Company, by same, 220 
bis. 


B. F. Drakenfeld & Co., Celtic, Liverpool, 24 cs. 
B. F. Drakenfeld & Co., Scythia, Liverpool, 5 cs. 


W. Hartman & Co, Mongolia, 
rolls. 

W. Hartman & Co., by same, 61 pgs. 

Seaman Paper Company, by same, 196 rolls. 

New York Hauseatic, by same, 46 rolls. 

J. P. Heffernan Paper Company, M. Washington, 
Trieste, 129 bls. 

Perkins Goodwin & Co., by same, 72 rolls. 

J. Haas & Bro., Lancastria, Hamburg, 165 bis. 

R. F. Downing & Co., Pres. Harding, Bremen, 
31 cs. 

Kupper Brothers, Rotterdam, Rotterdam, 9 cs. 

W. Von Doorn, by same, 17 cs. 

C. Steiner, Cleveland, Hamburg, 5 bls. 

B. F. Drakenfeld & Co.; Adriatic, Liverpool, 31 


cs, 


Hamburg, 204 


PRINTED PAPER 


E. Dietzgen & Co., Cleveland, Hamburg, 11 cs. 
American Shipping Company, by same, 7 cs. 
NEWS PRINT 
Parsons & Whittemore, Pres. Harding, Bremen, 

1,046 rolls. 
H. Reene Angel & Co., Inc., by same, 477 rolls. 
H. Reene Angel & Co., Inc., by same, 121 cs. 


Chemical National Bank, Lancastria, Hamburg, 
100 rolls. 


Bank of America, 


United States, Copenhagen, 
61 bis. 


TISSUE PAPER 

F. C. Strype, Scythia, Liverpool, 35 cs. 

Meadows Wye & Co., Celtic, Liverpcol, 7 cs. 

Brooks Paper Company, by same, 5 cs. 

M. Snedeker Company, Cleveland, Hamburg, 63 
cs. 
Meadows Wye & Co., Adriatic, Liverpool, 24 cs. 
Iwai & Co., Tak-Maru, Kobe, 5 cs. 


COPY PAPER 
Iwai & Co., Tak-Maru, Kobe, 6 cs. 


NOTE PAPER 


F. E. Wallace & Co., Deutschland, 


Hamburg, 
3 cs. 


WRITING PAPER 
Japan Paper Company, Suffren, Havre, 9 cs. 


F. L. Kramer & Co., Minnewaska, London, 5 cs. 
J. P. Morgan & Co., Majestic, London, 1 cs. 


FILTER PAPER 


J. Manheimer, Majestic, Bordeaux, 124 bls. 
French American Import Corporation, Rousillon, 
Bordeaux, 18 bls. 
H. Reeve Angel & Co., Inc., Vereutia, London, 
4 cs. 
DRAWING PAPER 


H. Reeve Angel & Co., Inc., Vereutia, London, 
2 cs. 


H. Reeve Angel & Co., Inc., Minnewaska, Lon- 
don, 2 cs. 


COLORED PAPER 
C. W. Williams & Co., Zeeland, Antwerp, 22 cs. 
C. W. Williams & Co., Lapland, Antwerp, 30 cs. 
Borden Riley Paper Company, by same, 23 cs. 


WRAPPING PAPER 


F. C. Strype, Lapland, Antwerp, 13 cs. 

F. C. Strype, by same, 1 roll. 

Wilkinson Brothers & Co., 
Troudbjern, 60 bis. 

Fernstrom Paper Company, 
Hamburg, 131 bls. 


J. P. Hefferman Paper Company, by same, 136 
bls. 


Great Eastern Paper Company, Lancastria, Ham- 
burg, 134 bls. 


M. O’Meara Company, Cleveland, Hamburg, 99 
bls. 


International Acceptance Bank, by same, 17 rolls. 
F. C. Strype, Zeeland, Antwerp, 1 roll. 
F. C. Strype, by same, 5 cs. 


PACKING PAPER 


F. C. Strype, Westerdyk, Rotterdam, 13 cs. 
Hensel Bruckman & Lorbacher, by same, 4 cs. 


Inc. Tyrifjord 


Inc., Deutschland, 








Wilkinson Brothers & Co., Inc., Ala, Rot 
215 rolls. 
Wilkinson Brothers & Co., Inc., by same, ‘6 bls, 
Republic Bag & Paper Company, by same, 472 
rolls. 
Hensel Bruckman & Lorbacher, Rotterdam, Rot. 
terdam, 4 cs. 
J. P. Heffernan Paper 
Hamburg, 27 bls. 
KRAFT PAPER 
International Acceptance Bank, H. Ibsen 
etc., 1,562 rolls. 
International Acceptance Bank, by same, bis. 
Republic Bag & Paper Company, Lancastria, 
Hamburg, 144 bis. 
EMERY PAPER 


H. Strupp Company, Cleveland, Hamburg, 


rdam, 


Company, Cleveland, 


» Gefle, 


PAPER 


E. Dietzgen & Co., Cleveland, Hamburg, 3 cs 
A. Goodman & Co., by same, 3 cs. 

J. Deckhard, by same, 10 cs. 

Coenca Merrison & Co., by same, 2 cs. 

F. Spierte, Paris, Havre, 1 cs. 

Guibout Fréres, by same, 51 cs. 

Japan Paper Company, by same, 18 cs. 

E. Dietzgen & Co., by same, 1 cs. 

Dames Turner & Co., by same, 54 cs. 

J. C. Robold, Adriatic, Liverpool, 8 cs 
aie & Saentis, Inc., Ala, Rotterdam, 12 
rcs. 
F. R. Arnold & Co., Majestic, Bordeaux, 3 cs 

N. Y. Blue Print Paper Company, Mongolia, 
Hamburg, 7 cs. 
W. Schall & Co., Deutschland, Hamburg, 13 cs 
‘ Hammel & Riglander Company, Suffren, Havre, 
cs. 

International Forwarding Company, by same, $ 
cs. 


Cc. H. Boulin, La Savoie, Havre, 27 cs. 
Favor Ruhl & Co., by same, 8 cs. 
Du Pont Cellephene Company, by same, 4 cs 


Coenca Morrison & Co., by same, 5 cs. 


RAGS, BAGGINGS, ETC. 
E. J. Keller Company, Inc., Deutschland, Ham- 
burg, 47 bls. rags. 
E. J. Keller Company, Inc., by same, 257 bis. 
rag pulp. 
E. J. Keller Company, Inc., by same, 117 bis. 
new cuttings. 


E. J. Keller Company, Inc., Deutschland, Stock- 
holm, 68 rags. 

E. J. Keller Company, 
holm, 68 bls. rags. 

Stone Brothers & Co., by same, 32 bis. rags 

Equitable Trust Company, Lapland, Antwerp, 157 
bls. flax waste. 

Stone Bros. & Co., Minnewaska, London, 215 
bls. rags 

Amsinck Sonne & Co., by same, 46 bis. rags 

Amsinck Sonne & Co., Celtic, Liverpool, 16 bls. 
rags. 

Amsinck Sonne & Co., Vereutia, London, 158 bls 
cotton. 


Amsinck Sonne & Co., by same, 148 Ibs. paper 
stock. 
Amsinck Sonne & Co., by same, 46 bls. rags 
Equitable Trust Company, Vereutia, London, 37 
bls. rags. 


Chase National Bank, Wells City, Bristol, 239 
bls. rags. 

Bankers Trust Company, by same, 109 bls. rags. 

Second National Bank of Boston, by same, 309 
bls. rags. 


Stone Brothers & Co., Westerdyk, Rotterdam, 59 
bls. rags. 


National Bank of Commerce, by same, 47 bis 
cotton waste. 


A. W. Fenton, Inc., by same, 20 bis. 
waste. 


Marquarat Hewitt Corporation, by same, 41 bls 
rags. 

Chase National Bank, by same, 56 bls. rags. 

Ss. Birkenstein & Sons, by same, 69 bis. rags. 

S. Birkenstein & Sons, by same, 297 bls. rags. 
(Continued on page 58) 


Inc., Suffren, Havre, 


cotton 
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rm tome # nity PAPER BAGS and SACKS “=== 


page LS 
- GLASSINE BAGS—SPECIALTIES 


Operating a Modern Printing Plant 


[ms SCHORSCH &.CO: v2. 


wert Wa sTeescoKnave BOQ East 133d Street . New York 


A. J. BRADLEY MFG. COMPANY 


LINDSAY FOURDRINIER WIRES Oiled Stencil Board 
Lamp Shade Parchment 


are THE IN A VARIETY OF GRADES AND COLORS 


For Fast New Machines 101 BEEKMAN STREET NEW YORK 
or any ethers 


Nut Sed SLITTER GRINDING 


THE LINDSAY WIRE WEAVING CO. A Spectalty————= 
Cleveland, Ohio C. BENNINGHOFEN & SONS 


inwood Sta., 
Collinw sitet 


THE WM. CABBLE WE. BUILD 
casted 1 Head Gates and Gate Hoists 


Incorporated 1870-1896 


FOR ALL PURPOSES 
Our Illustrated Catalogue Mailed Upon Request 


DAYTON BEATER & HOIST CO. 


Write for Price List : 
74-90 Ainslie St. BROOKLYN, N. Y. Dayton, Ohio ag 


When your competitor had variations in QUALITY and WEIGHTS 
He bought 


TRIMBEY AUTOMATIC CONSISTENCY 
REGULATORS 


For ALL of his Machines. 
Why don’t YOU try one? Ask us about them. 
Also “Made in Canada” 


TRIMBEY MACHINE WORKS, Glens Falls, N. Y. 
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Whaling Waste Products Company, by same, 42 
bis. rags. 

Stone Brothers & Co., by same, 14 bls. rags. 

E. J. Keller Company, Inc., by same, 34 bls. 
rags. 

Anglo South American Trust Company, Colum- 
bia, Glasgow, 144 bls. paper stock. 

L. H. Abenheimer, Scythia, Liverpool, 71 bls. 
paper stock, 

E. J. Keller Company, Inc., 
Copenhagen, 329 bls. bagging. 

E. J. Keller Company, Inc., by same, 219 bls. 
rags. 

Castle & Overton, Inc., by same, 67 bis. rags. 

Castle & Overton, Inc., N. Amsterdam, Rotter- 
dam, 130 bis. rags. 

Castle & Overton, Inc., America, Bremen, 21 bls. 
rags. 

Castle & Overton, Inc., London Commerce, Lon- 
don, 80 bis. rags. 

Castle & Overton, Inc., by same, 23 bls. thread- 
waste. 

Reis & Co., 
waste. 

J. J. Patriccoff, by same, 85 bls. rags. 

Katzenstein & Keene, Inc., by same, 
rags. 

R. Blank, by same, 80 bis. rags, 

S. Birkenstein & Sons, by same, 30 bls. rags. 

D. M. Hieks, by same, 50 bis. rags. 

Textile Waste Merchandising Company, by 
same, 54 bls. rags. 


Castle & Overton, 
bagging. 

E. J. Keller Company, Inc., by same, 27 bls. 
rags. 

E, J. Keller Company, Inc., Yei, Maru, Ham- 
burg, 63 bls. rags. 

E. J. Keller Company, Inc., Hansa, Hamburg, 
111 bls. rags. 

E. J. Keller Company, Inc., V. Florio, Leghorn, 
278 bls. rags. 

E. J. Keller Company, Inc., Francisco, Antwerp, 
44 bis. rags. 

E. J. Keller Company, Inc., by same, 63 bls. 
bagging. 

Katzenstein & Keene, Inc., Tuscania, Glasgow, 
42 bls. new cuttings. 

Katzenstein & Keene, Inc., Nession, Manchester, 
100 bis. néw cuttings. 

M. O*’Meara Company, West Arrow, Antwerp, 
37 bis. bagging. 

E. J. Keller Company, Inc., by same, 58 bls. 
bagging. 

= 5. 
rags. 

Salomon Brothers & Co., by same, 120 bls. cotton- 
waste. 

M. O’Meara Company, by same, 29 bis. cotton- 
waste. 

D. M. Hicks, by same, 96 bis. bagging. 

Stone Brothers & Co., by same, 237 bis. rags. 

Albicn Trading Company, by same, 84 bls. rags. 

C. R. Spence & Co., by same, 107 bis. rags. 

Alhion Trading Company, Mongolia, Hamburg, 
8 bls. rags. 

M. O’Meara Company, by same, 70 bls. rags. 

Baltic Shipping Company, Estonia, Danzig, 46 
bls. rags. 

R. Wolf, Lancastria, Hamburg, 65 bls. rags. 

Katzenstein & Keene, Inc., Jessmore, Belfast, 36 
bis. rags. 

Stone Brothers & Co., Jessmore, Barrow, 22 bls. 
rags. 

True & McClelland, by same, 25 bis. cotton 
waste. 

Brown Brothers & Co., Artigas, Dublin, 114 bls. 
waste paper. 

Prince & Kenneddy, by same, 40 bls bagging. 

Prince & Kenneddy, by same, 4 bls. rags. 

E. J. Keller Company, Inc., Pres. Harding, 
Bremen, 84 bis. rags. 

Castle & Overton, Inc., by same, 54 bis. rags. 

R. Blank, by same, 10 bls. rags. 

National City Bank, by same, 20 bls. rags. 

M. O’Meara Company, by same, 54 bls. rags. 

National City Bank, Cleveland, Hamburg, 52 
bls. rags. 

Garfield National Bank, by same, 40 bls. rags. 


United States, 


Ala, Rotterdam, 81 bis. thread- 


68 bis. 


Inc., by same, 560 bls. 


Keller Company, Inc., by same, 64 bls. 


imports of 
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Salomon Brothers & Co., Pipestone County, Dun- 
kirk, 98 bls, rags. 

Salomon Brothers & Co., by same, 23 bls. thread- 
waste, 

R. Bishop, by same, 160 bls. rags. 

D. M. Hicks, Pipestone County, Havre, 113 bls. 
rags. 

International Purchasing Company, by same, 60 
bis. rags. 

Chase National Bank, Titania, Hamburg, 94 bls. 
rags. 

National City Bank, by same, 140 bls. rags. 

Amsinck Sonne & Co., Adriatic, Liverpool, 17 
bls. rags. 
OLD ROPE 


Castle & Overton, Inc., London Commerce, Lon- 
don, 21 bls. 

Castle & Overton, Inc., by same, 21 coils. 

Brown Brothers & Co., Cleveland, Hamburg, 50 
coils, 

Anglo Scuth American Trust Company, 
Maru, Genoa, 313 coils. 

W. Schall & Co., Deutschland, Hamburg, 28 
coils. 

Brown Brothers & Co., Lapland, Antwerp, 59 
coils. 

Brown Brothers & Co., by same, 104 bales. 

Stone Brothers & Co., Minnewaska, London, 
190 coils. 

Brown Brothers & Co., Wells City, Bristol, 228 
coils. 


Kof. 


WOOD PULP 


Castle & Overton, Inc., Orduna, Hamburg, 2,255 
bls. wood pulp. 

Ira L. Beebe & Co., by same, 3,979 bls. wood 
pulp. 

Tidewater Papermills Company, Bornholm, Liver- 
pool, N.S., 12,647 bls. wood pulp. 

Hartig Pulp Company, Ala, Rotterdam, 1,197 bls. 
wood pulp, 256 tcns. 

E. M. Sergeant & Co., United States, Christiania, 
145 bls. wood pulp. 

Poland Paper Company, by same, 400 bls. wood 
pulp. 

E. M. Sergeant & Co., by same, 150 bls. wood 
pulp. 

J. Anderson & Co., Mongolia, Hamburg, 380 bls. 
wood pulp. 

National City Bank, by same, 845 bls. wocd 
pulp. 

J. Anderson & Co., Hendrik Ibsen, Gefle, etc., 
3,000 bls. dry sulphate pulp. 

J. Anderson & Co., by same, 150 bls. unbleached 
sulphate pulp. 

Pagel Horton & Co., Inc., by same, 1,500 bis. 
dry sulphite pulp. 

Pagel Horton & Co., Inc., by same, 6,125 bis. 
sulphate pulp. 

Hartig Pulp Company, by same, 1,125 bls. sul- 
phate pulp. 

Bulkley, Dunton & Co., Bremen, 1,075 bls. wood 
pulp. 

Bulkley, Dunton & Co., America, 1,250 bls. wood 
pulp. 

Bulkley, Dunton & Co., Hendrik Ibsen, 2,125 bls. 
weod pulp. 

Lagerloef Trading Co., Eastern Star, 4,660 bls., 
875 tons chemical wood pulp. 

Johaneson, Wales & Sparre, Inc., United States, 
Copenhagen, 500 bls. sulphite pulp. 


WOOD FLOUR 

Innes, Spieden & Co., Tyrifjord Fiekkefjord, 
1,016 bags, 51,600 kilos. 

B. L. Soberski, Ala, 
75,000 kilos. 

The Hansa Company, United States, Copenhagen, 
1,622 bags. 

Bakelite Corporation, Eglantine, Rotterdam, 871 
bags, 55,180 kilos. 


Rotterdam, 1,500 bags, 


CASEIN 
Kalbfleisch Corporation, Western World, Buenos 
Aires, 500 bags. 
T. M. Duche & Sons, Castilian Prince, Buenos 
Aires, 2,218 bags, 133,080 kilos. 
Irving Bank, Columbia Trust Company, by 
same, 417 bags, 25,020 kilos. 


Bank of the Manhattan Company, by same, 833 
bags, 110,835 Ibs. 





Paper and Paper Stork 


Bank of London and South America, by same, 
833 bags, 110.835 Ibs. 

First National Bank of Boston, by same, 4}7 
bags, 25,020 kilos. 


National City Bank, Pipestone Ccunty, Havre, 
316 bags, 24,988 kilos. 


CHINA CLAY 
C. T. Wilson & Co., Wells City, Bristol, 267 
bags. 
National City Bank, by same, 335 bags. 


Mcore & Munger, Maindy Grange, Fowey, 3,488 
tons, 9 cwt. 


English China Clays Sales Corporation, by same, 
3,824 tons, 13 cwt. 


PHILADELPHIA IMPORTS 


WEEK ENDING OCTOBER 18, 1924 





A. W. Fenton, Inc., London Commerce, London, 
280 bis. rags. 

Castle & Overton, 
bls. rags. 

Castle & Overton, Inc., by same, 69 bls. baggings, 

S. Birkenstein & Sons, by same, 391 bls. rags. 

D. J. Murphy, by same, 465 bls. rags. 

Stone Brothers & Co., by same, 88 bis. rags. 

E. J. Keller Company, Inc., by same, 664 bls, 
rags. 

Textile Waste Merchandising Co., by same, 120 
bls. rags. 

R. Wolf, by same, 60 bls. rags. 

D. J. Murphy, West Arrow, Antwerp, 93 bis. 
rags. 

A. Hurst, by same, 94 bis. rags. 

E, J. Keller Co., Inc., by same, 22 bis. rags, 

E. Butterworth & Co. Inc., by same, 40 bis, 
rags. 

S. Birkenstein & Sons, by same, 113 bls. rags. 

Castle & Overton, Inc., by same, 55 bls. rags. 

Philadelphia National Bank, by same, 434 bis. 
rags. 

Brown Brothers & Co., by same, 41 bls. rags. 

Kidder Peabody Acceptance Corporation, by same, 
59 bls. rags. 

Patterson Parchment Paper Company, by same, 
137 bls. rags. 

Katzenstein & Keene, 
Havre, 44 bls. rags. 

Castle & Overtcn, by same, 49 bls. rags. 

Castle & Overton, by same, 34 bls. bagging. 

Penn Rag & Metal Company, by same, 170 bls. 
rags. 

D. J. Murphy, by same, 59 bls. rags. 

Stone Brothers Company, by same, 96 bis. rags. 

Katzenstein & Keene, Inc., Pipestone County, 
Dunkirk, 262 bls. rags. 

Castle & Overton, Inc., by same, 486 bls. rags. 

Castle & Overton, Inc., Planet, Hamburg, 310 
bis. rags. 

Castle & Overton, Inc., Denel, Hamburg, 174 bls. 
rags. 

Castle & Overton, Inc., Hornfels, Hamburg, 52 
bis. rags. 


Castle & Overton, Inc., Sweden Maru, Hamburg, 
661 bis. rags. 


Castle & Overton, Inc., Denisian, Antwerp, 526 
bls. rags. 

Castle & Overton, Inc., Konigsberg, Hamburg, 
622 bls. rags. 

Castle & Overton, 
bagging. 

Castle & Overton, Inc., Savannah, Scotland, 106 
bls. waste paper. 

Castle & Overton, 
334 bls. waste paper. 

Castle & Overton, Inc., Devonian, England, 101 
bls. waste paper. 

Castle & Overton, Inc., Lehigh, England, 188 bls. 
waste paper. 

Castle & Overton, Inc., Beimendyk, Rotterdam, 
136 bis. rags. 

Castle & Overton, 
74 bis. rags. 

Castle & Overton, Inc., Fluor Spar, Scotland, 
84 bls. waste paper. 
(Continued on page 60) 


Inc., Ala, Rotterdam, 577 


Inc., Pipestone County, 


Inc., by same, 244 bis. 


Inc., 


Daytonian, England, 


Inc., Anacortes, Scotland, 
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AGITATOR DRIVES 


Six Stock Sizes 
Special Designs 
“NETT-CO” line 
is complete from 
smallest to largest. 


NEW ENGLAND TANK & TOWER CO. 


30 CHURCH ST., N. Y. EVERETT, MASS. 


NORWOOD 


PAPER FINISHING 
MACHINERY 


Write for Information 


NORWOOD en co. 


Florence, Mass., U. S 
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DILLON JORDAN 


Our latest Improved Machine, three sizes; 
belt or direct connected motor driven. All 
Bearings self-oiling, adjustable and water- 


cooled. Fitted with Standard Steel Knives, 


Special Heat Treated Steel, Bronze or Man- 
ganese Steel Plug and Shell Lining. 


For full particulars apply to 
DILLON MACHINE CO., Inc. 
Builders of Paper Mill Machinery 
Lawrence, Mass. 


Buchanan & Bolt Wire Co. 
eae omg 


Fourdrinier Wires 


Dandy Rolls 
Cylinder Covers Best Quality Always 


PAPER MAKERS CHEMICAL CO. 
WESTERN PAPER MAKERS CHEMICAL CO. 


EASTON HOLYOKE 
JACKSONVILLE PENSACOLA 


CLAYS ROSIN SIZE 
SATIN WHITE FOAM KILLER 


FELT SOAP and OTHER SPECIALTIES 


KALAMAZOO 
ST. AUSTELL 


A Remarkable Range of Grades, Textures and Weights 
Orr Endless Felts can now be obtained up to 86 feet in length. 


With our enlarged new equipment we can now furnish Paper Manufacturers with endless 


felts up to 86 feet in length. 


Paper Manufacturers who carefully check manufacturing costs, and also strive to produce 
more and better paper at a lower cost per ton, prefer the unvarying quality and long service of 
ORR felts. A trial of them will bring about a preference that will be lasting. 


THE ORR FELT & BLANKET COMPANY, Piqua, Ohio. 
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Castle & -Overton, Inc., Manchester Shipper, 
England, 492 bls. waste paper. 

Castle & “Overton, Ine., Main, 
bls. waste. paper. 

Castle & Overton, Inc., by same, 359 bis. rags. 

Castle & Overton, Inc., Cabo Creux, Italy, 563 
bis. rags. 

Castle & Overton, Inc., Bankdale, Barcelona, 229 
bis. rags. 

Katzenstein ,& ‘Keene, Inc., Lehigh, London, 221 
bls. rags. 

Katzenstein -& Keene, 
118 bls. rags. 

E. J. Keller Company, Inc., Binnendyk, Amster- 
dam, 456 bis. rags. 

E. J. Keller Company, Inc., Binnendyk, Rotter- 
dam, 83 bis. rags. 

E. J. Keller Company, Inc., Manchester Shipper, 
Manchester, 101 bls. bagging. 

E. J. Keller Company, Inc.; Planet, Hamburg, 
1,002 bls. rags. 

E. J: Keller Company, Inc., Cabo Espartel, Mar- 
seilles, 166 bls. rags. 

E. J. Keller Company, Inc., Cabo Espartel, Leg- 
horn, 59 bis. rags. 

E. J. Ketler Company, Inc., 
Genoa, 168 bis. cotton waste. 

Castle & Overton, Inc., Savannah, Scotland, 98 
dls. old repe. 

Castle & Overton, Inc., 
bls. wood pulp. 

Castle & Overton, Inc., Tricolor, Norway, 1,800 
bls. weod pulp. 

J. A. Steer & Co., West Arrow, Antwerp, 65 
coils old rope. 


Denmark, 431 


Inc., Meltonian, London, 


Cabo Espartel, 





, Germany, 2,990 


- BOSTON IMPORTS 


—-— 


WEEK ENDING OCTOBER 18, 1924 


Drinhausen Hollkott Paper Company, Inc., Seattle 
Spirit, Hamburg, 66 reels paper. 

Lee Higginson, by same, 342 bls. rags. 

Lee Higginson, by same, 60 bis. paper. 

E. Butterworth & Co., by same, 25 bis. rags. 

Rosmil Fibre Company, by same, 3 bis. paste- 


; board. 


Ira L. Beebe & So., by same, 130 bis. waste 


per. 
H. Hollensen & Co., Inc., by same, 315 bls. 
waste paper. 


Castle & Overton, Inc., by same, 1,495 bls. 
waste paper. 
Guaranty Trust Company, by same, 111 bls. 


strong bleached pulp, 56 bis. sulphite pulp. 
Brown Brothers & Co., Novian, London, 
waste paper. 

Brown Brothers & Co., 18 reels paper. 


137 


Use of Glue in Coating Paper 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT. ] 

Wasuincron, D. C., October 15, 1924.—In connection with the 
work which is being done by the Paper Laboratory of the Bureau 
of Standards on the use of glue for coating paper a manufacturer 
recently made five runs of coated paper using glue under the ordin- 
ary commercial mill conditions. Three grades of glue were used: a 
high grade hide glue, a low grade bone glue, and,a medium grade 


bone glue blended with hide glue. 


(Continued from page 58) 


Guaranty Trust Company, by same, 59 bls. waste 
paper. 

Baring Brothers & Co., by same, 387 bls. waste 
paper. 

Crocker 
per. 

Crane & Go., by same, 268 bls. rags. 

Brown Brothers & Co., by same, 146 bls. old rope. 

Dalton customer, by same, 23 bls. paper stock. 

Pagel Horton & Co., Hendrick Ibsen, Scandi- 
navia, 2,500 bls. sulphate pulp, 2,500 bis, sulphite 
pulp. 

Pagel Horton & Co., by same, 625 bls. sulphite 
pulp. 

J. Anderson & Co., by same, 1,200 bls. sulphate 
pulp. 

Johaneson, Wales & Sparre, Inc., by same, 3,900 
bls. air dry sulphate pulp. 

Johaneson, Wales & Sparre, Inc., Kolsnaren, 
Scandinavia, 1,000 bls. dry sulphate pulp. 

The Borregaard Company, by same, 
waste paper. 7 

The Borregaard Company, by same, 
paper stock. 

Scandinavian Pulp Agency, by same, 3,536 
kraft pulp. 


Burbank, by same, 212 bls. waste pa- 


125 bls. 
1,610 bls. 


bls. 


Scandinavian Pulp Agency, by same, 82 bls. old 
rope. 
E. Butterworth & Co., Breedyk, Rotterdam, 109 


bls. new linen rags. 


T. D. Downing & Co., by same, 54 bls. rags. 

Second National Bank, by same, 39 bis. rags. 

Lee Higginson & Co., by same, 37 bis. rags. 

Lee Higginson & Co., by same, 85 bls. bagging. 

Hartig Pulp Company, by same, 290 bls. wood 
pulp. 

Hartig Pulp Company, by same, 58 bls. old rope, 
96 reels straw board. 

E. Butterworth & Co., by same, 146 bls. rags. 

Second National Bank, by same, 15 bls. rags. 

E. Butterworth & Co., by same, 83 bis. rags, 
33 bls. new rags. 

Lee Higginson & Co., by same, 23 bis. rags, 

Hartig Pulp Company, Westerner, Rotterdam, 
140 bls. cellulose. 

Geo. M. Graves & Co., by same, 43 bls. new 
rags. 

Geo. M. Graves & Co., by same, 214 bls. rags. 

G. H. Malcolm, Devonian, Liverpool, 22 cs. 
tissue paper. 

Baring Brothers, Ltd., by same, 145 bls, rags, 
60 coils old rope, 64 bis. bagging. 

Stone & Downer, by same, 4 cs. glazed press 
paper. 

Baring Brothers, Ltd., Savannah, Glasgow, 131 
bls. paper stock rags. 


Brown Brothers & Co., by same, 106 bis. paper 
stock rags. 


Bulkley, Dunton & Co., Modig, 5,750 bls. 
pulp. 

Bulkley, Dunton & Co., Seattle Spirit, 260 bls, 
wood pulp. 

Bulkley Dunton & Co., Texas, 1,000 bls. wood 
pulp. 

Bulkley Dunton & Co., Hendrik Ibsen, 750 bls. 


vood 


wood pulp. 





NEW ORLEANS IMPORTS 
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Castle & Overton, Inc., Bruxelles, Antwerp, 1,835 
bis. rags. 

Castle & Overton, Inc., Emergency Aid, Rotter. 
dam, 388 bls. rags. 

Castle & Overton, Inc., by same, 236 bls. rags 

Castle & Overton, Inc., Bruxelles, Antwerp, 160 


bis. rags. 

Castle & Overton, Inc., Cranford, Hamburg, 331 
bls. rags. 

Castle & Overton, Inc., Coldbrook, Antwerp, 91 
bls. rags. 


BALTIMORE IMPORTS 


WEEK ENDING OCTOBER 18, 1924 





Castle & Overton, 
509 bls. wood pulp. 

Castle & Overton, Inc., — 
bls. wood pulp. 

Lagerloef Trading Co., Eastern Star, 4211 bis, 
690 tons chemical wood pulp. 

Johaneson , Wales & Sparre, 
Bremen, 1,000 bis. sulphite pulp. 

Johaneson, Wales & Sparre, Inc., Texas, Gothen- 
burg, 375 bls. sulphite pulp. 

Johaneson, Wales & Sparre, 
Obbola, 700 bls. kraft pulp. 

Bulkley, Dunton & Co., Konigsberg, 2,235 bis. 
wood pulp. 

Bulkley, Dunton & Co., Porta, 3,479 bis. wood 


Inc., Westerner, Rotterdam, 


—-, Germany, 2,060 
Inc., 


Texas, 


Inc., Sveadrott, 


P. 
Bulkley, Dunton & Co., Seattle Spirit, 1,500 bls. 
wood pulp. 





PORTLAND IMPORTS 


WEEK ENDING OCTOBER 18, 1924 





Bulkley, Dunton & Co., Topdsalsfjord, 5,000 bls. 


wood pulp. 


C—O SS? 50 0R0R0_#0?>080DmomoSS eee 


ing operation while casein is used at room temperature, but it is a 
simple matter to provide for this necessary heating of glue. 





Additional experiments have been made in the Laboratory’s mill 
on the elimination of blotchiness in the coating. This defect was 
found in coatings made both with casein and glue and apparently 
due to insufficient deflocculation of the clay. The experts of the 
Laboratory say that evidently great care in the manner of mixing 


and screening the coating preparation is required to overcome this 
trouble. 


It is said that no difficulties were experienced by the operators in 


coating with the glue-clay mixtures. 


ment. 


Even in the adjustment of the 
machines for giving the proper weight of coating no trouble was 
encountered. From observation of these five runs, it is apparent, 
experts of the Laboratory say, that the technique of coating with 
glue is practically the same as when using casein as a binder and a 
change from casein to glue would involve no change in mill equip- 
The preparation of glue for coating is simpler than the 
preparation of casein requiring no stirring and no addition of sol- 
: vents. However, glue mixtures must be kept warm during the coat- 


Cost Men Meet at Holyoke 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT. ] 

Hotyoxe, Mass., October 22, 1924.—The first meeting of the 1924- 
1925 season of the Connecticut Valley Branch of the Cost Associa- 
tion of the Paper Industry was held Tuesday evening at the Nono- 
tuck Hotel. After an enjoyable dinner E. B. Gray, assistant auditor 


of the S. D. Warren Company, gave a very interesting talk on 
“Budgets.” 
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LOBDELL|| Texas cuLF| 


CALENDERS SULPHUR 


Equipped with Electric Motor Lift, Hydraulic 
Lift or Ratchet Lift all operated from the floor. 


Chilled Iron 99: Per Cent Pure 
Rolls 
of all sizes 
Huge reserves, ample 
stocks of remarkably 


pure material and unex- 
celled service. 


Texas Gulf Sulphu? Company | 
: General Offices 
ry ~ ont 41 East 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. | 


Sulphur Deposit and Plant, 
vonpent can wuss co. || iin trem 


COLLINS 
MANUFACTURING 


SAMUEL — P d T bo PAPER ROLLS 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 
ADDING MACHINE ROLLS, 
CASH REGISTER ROLIS, - 
Manufacturers of RIBBON PAPER, 
TELAUTOGRAPH, 
LOFT DRIED PAPERS BLASTING, DIE WIPING, CARPET TISSUE, 
TIRE WRAP, WRAP, ROLLS FOR ANY MAKE OF 
LEDGERS sna 


BONDS 


BOMESTIC OR 


WRITING PAPERS 


AUTOGRAPH ROLLS, 
TIME CLOCK ROLIS, 


a ak kal Paper Manufacturers Co.Inc 


Main Office: PHILADELPHIA - PENN.. 


. MAIN OFFICE  FACTORYERRSIDING. 
Holyoke, ‘Mass. 526-528 CHERRY. ST. 13™& NOBLE STS. 
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Market Quotaiions 


PAPER SECURITIES CLOSING PRICES TUESDAY 
Reported by Stewart Tuttle & Co., Inc., 120 Broadway, New York 


Stocks 
Abitibi Power and Paper Company, Ltd 
bi Power and Paper pany, Led, Pfd.......00 
American Writing Paper aw. be 
Brompton Pulp and Paper Com 
Dennacona Paper Company, 
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Ricumonp, Va., October 20, 1924——The Albemarle Paper Manu- 
facturing Company has just added E. E. Ketcham and P. W. Butts, 
who were formerly with the Arrowhead Mills, to its sales force. They 
will have charge of the sales of the company’s “Dixie” Kraft in the 
East and Middle West. Mr. Ketcham with headquarters in New 
York and Mr. Butts with headquarters in Chicago. They will sell 

Pulp the entire line of brown, gray and colored Dixie Kraft, both plain 

(F. o. b. MaD and striped as well as Dixie special envelope Kraft. 
Ground wood ....$28.00 ‘ Tehe Albemarle Paper Manufacturing Company is at present mak- 
e ing about twenty colors and contemplates adding waxed and creped 


Kraft. The company also contemplates materially increasing its 
daily output. 
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New York Market Review 
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Wepnespay, Octroser 22, 1924. 

A sameness of conditions prevailed in the paper market during 
the past week and the indications are that the market has struck 
anchor and that it will move along at its present gait until the 
November election is over. True it is that paper men months ago 
made light of the so-called presidential year bugaboo but, now 
as they look back, they know that much of the trouble in the 
paper market during the present year will have to be attributed 
to the fact that this has been a presidential year. True it is that 
all lines of paper have quickened in demand since Fall arrived 
and that the improvement has been very marked but it is equally 
true that something still clogs the machinery and that sumething 
prevents the market from assuming just the buoyant tone it should. 
Those who have studied the situation the closest have been obliged 
to use politics as their alibi. There is no other valid excuse for 
the failure of the market to leap forward. This being so the 
paper men are. congratulating themselves that there are only two 
weeks more to go before the election will be over. Then every- 
body will know the best or the worst, depending upon their indi- 
vidual viewpoint. Business then, the paper men are confident, 
will jump forward. No matter how things turn out everybody 
will begin to realize that they have been foolish, that the old world 
is going to keep on going and they will then get back into a 
mental attitude which will favor better business. But, while the 
past week, has not been a week of change, it has been one of 
very satisfactory buying. There has been no reaction and the mar- 
ket has continued to keep up the same stride it has been main- 
taining for two weeks or so. Only rarely is a change made in 
quotations, prices being seemingly permitted to rest right where they 
are for the time being. 

One of the first things that may be expected, with election over, 
is a shake-up in prices. It is getting along toward the end of the 
year anyway, prices have done very little moving about for months, 
and the time is about ripe for a general readjustment. The paper 
mills are busy although they cannot be truthfully referred to as 
rushed. Still they are getting closer to capacity production all 
the time, orders are finding their way tc the market in much 
greater volume thar a month ago and the number of inquiries are 
encouraging for they spell almost immediate business in many 
cases. It is expected that the November paper business will be 
normal for the market is working that way even now and there is 
nothing to indicate any interruption. The balance of the year 
should be all that the paper men could hope for and, if their 
hopes are fully realized, they will find, when they take account 


- of stock on January 1, that 1924 has not been such a terribly 


poor year after all. 

The week was another good one for news print. More of the 
big users of news print renewed their contracts during the week, 
each and everyone of them expressing satisfaction with the new 
price which is to prevail during 1925. The early announcement of 
the price was also appreciated by them as it gave them an early 
start on the formulation of some of their next year plans. 

Fine papers are steadily coming into better demand. The print- 
ing trade continues to improve, bigger jobs are straying into the 
shops and the printers are consequently buying in much greater 
quantities than they were awhile ago. 

Tissues are moving very satisfactorily now, having undergone 
a considerable pick-up within the past month. The improvement 
is slow but it is consistent from day to day. 

_Holiday business is coming in now, better than ever. Many 
buyers: are making their last purchases for the holidays—purchases 
that they would have made weeks ago under ordinary circum- 


stances. This is -stimulating the demand for writing papers and 
other lines. 
Mechanical Pulp 
Mechanical pulp prices have not changed and the demand proves 
sufficient to keep the stock on the move without much effort from 
the producers. The consumption is on the rise and the outlook 
is in every way satisfactory. 
Chemical Pulp 
Chemical pulp is moving along consistently. Prices are steady 
with prices on bleached sulphite showing a tendency to stiffen. 
Importers are, in some instances, said to be making concessions. 
Rags 
While the papermakers continue to buy rags most of them are 
buying in small quantities and the rag market is not over active 
at this time. ‘The tendency of price on the low grades is down 
ward. New cuttings are in greatest demand and frequent sales are 
reported at prices in excess of the standard quotations. 


Old Rope and Bagging 
The prices on old rope are firm and occasional sales are’ re- 
ported at prices above the market quotations. Old bagging is steady 
and seems to be enjoying a somewhat better demand just now. 


Waste Paper 

* Prices on waste paper practically remain. unchanged. The mar- 
ket can neither be characterized as active or dulli—it is medium. 
Complaint is still heard from dealers that the present prices do not 
assure a proper profit and that the low level of prices continues 
to curtail collections. True it is that there is no great accumula- 
tion of supplies and for that reason it is only a matter of time 
before higher figrues will prevail. 

Twine 

Twine continues to do a little better but the demand is still 

very slow. Prices still remain fixed at the figures which have 


been chalked up for weeks. There is little prospect of any im- 
mediate change. 


PHILADELPHIA TRADE 
(Continued from page 32) 

second and will be used by the proprietor, Max Dee, until other 
permanent and suitable accommodations are secured. The damage 
to the coarse paper stock consisting of wrappings, Krafts and 
specialties and corrugated and fibre containers has not yet been 
estimated, according to report of the head of the firm. 

G. A. Bossler Adds New Lines 


The G. A. Bossler Company has taken over the Philadelphia 
distribution of the perfect Package, which it will ship from its 
headquarters at 248 N. Delaware Avenue. The new product is a 
paraffine tub shaped container made by the Perfect Package Com- 
pany of Newark, N. J., and used for such food stuffs as peanut 
butter, cottage cheese, sausage and other lines requiring a water- 
proof and greaseproof container. 

News Notes of the Trade 


Sylvester S. Garrett, 259 S. 3rd Street, has added to his numer- 
ous lines of coarse papers a new wrapping paper under his own 
brand and known as the Yankee Tuf Wrap which is marketed in 
the patriotic colors of either red, white or blue. It is produced 
by American mills and is cheaper and of higher stock than im- 
ported grades. 

There has been added to the special brands of the fine papers 
carried by James Andrews, Inc., recently removed to its own sales 
offices and warehouse at 1315 Cherry Street the Profit Bonds in 
colors and white and the Antique Book in white only. 

Charles Matthias of the Matthias and Freeman Company, fine 
paper and paper box supplies, has just returned from a tour among 
the paper box makers in the Southern States where he reports the 
plants as being very busy. 
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“EXCELSIOR” 
FELTS 


for every grade of 


PULP AND PAPER 


We continue to maintain at the top the quality 
of Excelsior Felts, as we have done since we, as 
pioneers, made the first endless paper machine 
felts manufactured in America. 


eamless felts for fast running. 

atin Style felts for finish. 

pecial felts to meet every condition. 
end us your felt*problems. 


KNOX WOOLEN COMPANY 
CAMDEN, MAINE 


SOLD BY 


BULKLEY, DUNTON & COMPANY 


75-77 Duane St., N. Y., and direct 


We know that one of the most important 
factors in paper making is that of cleansing. 
We designed and constructed our Type “B” 
IRON EXTRACTOR with a view toward 
effecting greater satisfaction in the cleansing 
processes and the success with which this 
device has met during its fifteen years on 
the market is sufficient proof of its efficiency. 
We will send Bulletin and all information on request. 


The Roland T.Qakes Co. 


HM OLY OQKE,MASS 
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Paper Cutters 


Single, Duplex and Diagonal 


Cutter Knives Patent fop Slitters 


HAMBLET MACHINE CO. . 


LAWRENCE, MASS. 


QUALITY PULPS 


“HAFSLUND BEAR” 
‘ Bleached Sulphite 


* 


“FORSHAGA” 
Bleached Sulphite 


“HURUM SPECIAL” 
Extra Strong Kraft 
NORWAY 


KOOS “BAMBLE” 
BAC Extra Strong Kraft 


The Borregaard Company 


200 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Miscellaneous Markets 


Orrice or THe Parer Trade JouRNAL, 
Wepnespay, Octoper 22, 1924. 

The chemical market spent another week of expectancy, but the 
new price schedules which are hovering in the offing have failed 
to come through. Meanwhile, the demand for chemicals is im- 
proving, and it would seem as though the stage was set for some 
exceptionally good business. All that is apparently needed is a 
little more light on the price situation for many buyers are confi- 
dent that the new schedule, when it is announced, will be found to 
be more favorable, and consequently they are inclined to hold off 
their buying or curtail it to immediate needs. The fact that buying 
was for so long a time confined to the hand-to-mouth variety ac- 
counts for the fact that the immediate needs are as great as they 
are. It is openly admitted that many buyers purchased so cau- 
tiously for so long a period that they eventually found themselves 
in cramped quarters when business actually began to pick up and 
requisition had to be made for more chemicals. As it is the chem- 
ical outlook is most promising. Not so long ago some of the 
large textile plants were working on a three or four day schedule. 
These have gone onto a full time schedule. Glass factories are 
working on better time and promise to be operating at capacity at 
an early date. Tanners are busy, and the rubber trade has under- 
gone marked improvement. All these things mean a greater con- 
sumption of chemicals and indicate an even more active market 
before long. During the past week there was little change other 
than a slight, natural advance. There was a slight change of price 
on several items. Generally speaking, there is no great accumula- 
tion of stock, the various commodities are moving steadily, about 
keeping stride with the demand, and the production is better of 
necessity as the demand improves. It is said that the paper indus- 
try is now doing its share by the chemical market. Its buying atti- 
tude at the present time is in wide contrast to that of a month ago, 
when the orders from this source were very limited. Paper indus- 
try orders are daily growing more plentiful, while the various 
inquiries from this source indicate that even better business may be 
expected within the next two or three weeks. It is apparent that 
chemicals will forge slowly ahead from now on until the new 
prices are announced, when it may be expected that the market 
will take on a new impetus and go straight ahead to round out the 
year’s business with a flattering windup. 

BLANC FIXE.—Blanc fixe is having a steady demand and no 
new conditions have developed regarding it during the past week. 
The price remains at from $75 to $80 a ton for the powder and 
from $50 to $55 for the pulp. 

BLEACHING POWDER.—The demand for bleaching powder 
is increasing, but there is no buying yet on a contract basis, due to 
the speculation as to what the new price schedule will be. No 
announcement of this has come as yet, and the new price will 
probably not be made until sometime in November. Judging from 
the manner in which the manufacturers have held together all 
Summer, however,, it is considered a fair surmise that the new 
price will be 1.90 cents a pound, or in the neighborhood of that 
figure. The price is now from 1.90 to 2.15 cents a pound. 

CAUSTIC SODA.—The caustic soda demand is moving along 
steadily, but here again the new price is being watched for, and that 
is holding up more or less buying. It is selling at the present 
time for from 3.10 to 3.15 cents a pound on a flat basis at the 
works, 

CASEIN.—There was a slight cut in the price of casein during 
the past week. The demand has been improving, and for some 
time there has been keen competition. It is now being offered 
freely at from 10% to 10% cents a pound. 

CHINA CLAY.—Ghina clay contributed the real news of the 
chemical market the past week. It is understood that some friction 
has developed among the members of the English association, and 


that some of the big fellows are breaking away. As a result there 
has been a slight reduction in price on the imported grades for 
forward shipment. The price is now from $15 to $20 a ton for 
the imported grades and from $12 to $15 a ton for the domestic. 

CHLORINE.—Chlorine is in the same boat as bleaching powder 
and caustic soda with keen anticipation of a new price schedule. 
The demand is fair. The price is still from 4.50 to 7 cents a 
pound in tanks. : 

ROSIN.—There has been no change in rosin, the demand being 
very satisfactory, and the price remaining unchanged. It is selling 
at $6 with sales here and there at a price in excess of that figure. 

SALT CAKE.—Salt cake is moving steadily and manufacturers 
are having no trouble in disposing of their product as rapidly as 
it is made. This is particularly true inasmuch as the dulness in 
some of the industries has lessened the demand for some of the 
commodities of which salt cake is the by-product. The price is 
from $17 to $20 a ton. 

SODA ASH.—Soda ash keeps on doing nicely, but there again 
the new price element enters in and prevents soda ash from en- 
joying just the sort of activity that it would enjoy if the buyers 
could look ahead and read the future correctly. The price an- 
nouncement will probably not come before November, and mean 
while the quotation is standing at 1.38 cents a pound on a flat basis 
at the works. 

SULPHATE OF ALUMINA.—Sulphate of alumina continues 
to improve and the call for that commodity is now very satisfactory. 
There has been no price change, the present quotation remaining 
from 1.30 to 1.35 cents for the commercial grade at the Eastern 
works and from 2.10 to 2.25 cents a pound for iron free. 

SULPHUR.—Sulphur buyers are taking out their usual supplies 
and no change is noted in conditions. The price is from $18 to $19 
a ton. 

TALC.—Talc is doing a little better all the time, and the price 
is still from $16 to $17 a ton. 


Oscar Gumbinsky and Others Sued 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT. ] 

Katamazoo, Mich., October 20, 1924.—Oscar Gumbinsky and 
Nathan Gumbinsky, onetime directors and officers of the Eddy 
Paper Company and Oscar Gumbinsky & Bros., together with Fred 
C. Bristol and George W. Schultz, Chicago stock brokers, have been 
sued for $348,000 in the Cook County Superior court, Chicago, by 
the International Lamp Corporation. This suit preceded one filed 
by Oscar Gumbinsky and Mr. Bristol against the lamp company 
for $130,000. 

Charges of fraud in retaining $48,000 held in escrow as surety 
belonging to the company, the alleged nonpayment of a $155,000 
balance due from the sale of 60,000 shares of stock to the public 
and failure to keep an agreement to purchase stock valued at $160,- 
000 are the principal items in the bill. 

The suit as filed by Bernard J. Brown, attorney for the cumpany, 
alleges that the defendants are co-partners in the brokerage firm of 
Fred C. Bristol & Co. and that when the company increased its 
capital from $300,000 to $2,000,000, the defendants agreed to sell 
60,000 shares of stock, turning over $20 a share tu the company. 
The bill adds that although the stock was sold at from $25 to $28 
a share, the brokers failed to account for $155,000. 

The company further charges that Oscar Gumbinsky, formerly 
chairman of the board of directors of the company, agreed to pur- 
chase 10,000 shares of the stock for $16 a share to be paid for in 
installments running a year; that Mr. Gumbinsky failed to keep this 
agreement .and consequently the company was formed to sell the 
stock on the open market at a loss of $145,000. 

The suit alleges that the sum of $48,000 was taken out of escrow 
by Nathan Gumbinsky after the money was discharged as surety 
in a court action following an agreement and dismissal of the case. 





